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A SANCTUARY LAMP. 





SOME years ago the office of designing ecclesiastical 
furniture, or metal-work, in America was assigned will- 
ingly to firms which were devoted exclusively to the 
production of such things. Curiously the specialism of 
these manufacturers of * church fittings” had an unfortu- 
nate result; it was founded ona principle of imitative- 
ness, and it fostered a lifeless conventionality. Latterly, 
with the rise of a healthy school of architects, it has 
dawned upon building committees that Ruskin was 
right when he asked that temples of worship might be 
adorned as richly and with as much care as dwelling 
houses; and they have begun to encourage the working 
of a genuine art impulse. The sanctuary lamp shown 
in the accompanying illustration is one of the beautiful 
things for which the new spirit is to be thanked. It 
hangs in the church of the Paulist Fathers, Ninth 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, New York, having been 
placed there, as a memorial, by a munificent mem- 
ber of the congregation. It is a unique piece of 
bronze work. The observer is at once struck by its 
originality and by the infinite pains which have 
been lavished upon it. Stanford White, the 
architect, is responsible for the conception of 
the design; it is to his sense of the fitness 
of things that the exquisitely appropriate 
idea of supporting the globe by celestial 
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figures is due, and it is his familiarity with classic 
motives that has ensured such simplicity and refinement 
inthe ornamentation. Philip Martiny, the sculptor, ex- 
ecuted the figures, which unite something of the severe 


and abstract beauty of the antique with the sweetness 
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and freedom of the fifteenth century Italians. There 
is rare delicacy in the modelling of the faces—faces 
which possess a kind of blithe serenity. The aerial feel- 
ing, Which is an essential element in the composition, 
is strengthened by every detail of the sculptor’s work. 
It is expressed in the admirable pose of the figures, in 
the perfect ease with which they link themselves to- 
gether and in the floating draperies. Although the lamp 
is in bronze, there is a remarkable lightness in its effect. 
It has not yet been gilded, as was intended, but even 
with its present dark tones, the play of light and shade 
among the not too ample folds is very clear, and assists 
in obtaining a buoyant appearance. The lamp is of 
generous dimensions, the angels being fully a ‘third of 
life size. Its scale diminishes considerably, however, 
when it isseen suspended from the lofty roof of the 
church. In the beautiful little efflorescence which sur- 
mounts the ball, the pure flame is kept always alight. 
In itself, this lamp is a work of art, commanding the 
deepest admiration ; it is an imaginative composi- 
tion, finely carried out, and left complete with the 
precious mark of style upon it. It has a further in- 
terest, inasmuch as it is a notable illustration of 

recent development in national taste. It shows 

that both architect and sculptor to-day have 
opportunity to combine and put their best 

endeavor into the creation of eccelesiastical 


objects, worthy of their intended purpose, 


PHILIP MARTINY, IN THE CHURCH OF THE PAULIST FATHERS, NEW YORK. 


(Copyright, 1891, by Montague Marks.] 








NOTE BOOK. 
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Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


HE show at the Royal Acad- 
emy this year probably is, as 
a whole, no worse than usu- 
al; but I can remember no 
other exhibition of over a 
thousand which, 
after the lapse of a few hours, 
left so slight an impression 
on my mind, Let me see 
what I can recall of it. First 
of all, some of the most pain- 
ful pictures imaginable of physical suffering; not of the 
sensational blood-and-thunder order common at the 
old Paris Salon, which are so melodramatically awful 
as to be almost ridiculous, but scenes of human misery 
in the home circle, well calculated to wring the withers 
of the most callous worldling who shall stop and con- 
template them. These are, nevertheless, the pictures 
which attract the largest knot of admirers; but a lady 
who was with me found the first of them so harrowing 
that she passed by the rest with averted eyes. 


+ 
* 


“THE CRISIS,” by Frank Dicksee, shows an anx- 


paintings 





ious father watching by the bedside of his daughter 
for her awakening from a fever. But the more 
popular picture is by Luke Fildes. He takes us to 
a fisherman’s cottage, where we see the wasted form 
of a poor little sick child gravely contemplated by 
“The Doctor,” in whose benevolent features there is 
not one ray of hope for the haggard-featured father as 
he stands in utter despair, nor for the sorrowing moth- 
er, who, poor creature, worn out by long vigils, has 
dropped into a chair, overwhelmed with grief, with her 
head buried in her hands. 
+, 

More painful, if that is possible, than either of these 
pictures is the death-bed scene of a gray-haired old 
man. Seemingly, by a supreme effort, he has raised 
himself for some parting words of injunction to his two 
daughters, whose uncontrollable grief is depicted graphi- 
cally both in pose and gesture—one of them has rushed 
toward the window to give way to her feelings. Calm, 
and with a sweet, sad smile, the dying father leans for- 
ward from the disarranged pillows, as if by a sudden 
movement. The young woman near the bedside turns 
away heart-broken; I, too, turn away lest I shall pres- 
ently see the old man fall back and breathe his last. 


ee 
* 


Mr. SARGENT’S “ Carmencita” is here, and the mem- 
ory of its barbaric splendor dominates one’s recollection 
of everything in the gallery where it hangs, just as the 
picture itself dominates all about it. The arms seem to 
have been repainted since the portrait was shown in 
New York, and their former chalky whiteness no longer 
offends. But we see still the artist’s perverse misrepre- 
sentation of a very handsome woman—a deliberate and 
offensive libel, to servea painter’s purpose. Howgrossa 
libel the picture is on the real ‘Carmencita,” about 
whom New York society raved for two seasons, is evi- 
dent from the cruel personal comments passed upon 
the poor woman by the London critics who have not 
yet seen her. The Globe speaks of her as “a creature 
that woul! not be endured in a drawing-room, and too 
ugly for the stage, with bleared eyes and repelling 
lips."” When Carmencita comes to London, I prophesy 
that that critic will eat his words, 

a s * 

Two large decorative works, ‘‘ Perseus and Androm- 
eda” and “ The Return of Persephone,” by Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton, show the President of the Royal Acad- 
emy at his best. We see here the usual exquisite draw- 
ing, graceful composition and harmony of color, and 
the usual porcelain-like finish, I may add. In view, 
however, of the frankly decorative purpose of these paint- 
ings—which is emphasized by their architectural setting 
Alma-Tadema, 
this year, is more humanly interesting than usual. “An 
Earthly Paradise” he calls his picture. 


—no fault is to be found on this score. 


In a sunny 
room, rich with marble and embroidered draperies, he 
shows a naked little girl, who, looking up from a couch 
upon which she is lying among her garments just 
thrown off, puts up her hands to clasp the cheeks of her 
beautiful young mother, who stoops over to kiss her 
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happy, smiling face. Although tender blues and grays 
prevail, the picture is not cold in tone, the sunlight 
coming through the open window mellowing and blend- 
ing the color most charmingly throughout. 

* - * 

Mr. ALMA-TADEMA shows also a portrait of the 
Right Hon. Mr Balfour. The likeness is excellent, and 
technically considered, the picture has great merits of 
their kind; but there is acold, hard finish to it all 
which I find easier to tolerate in the artist’s classical 
genre pictures than in an attempt to represent actual 
flesh and blood. It is a relief to turn to the luscious, 
life-like carnations of Mr. Watts, whose distinguished, 
half-length portrait of “Lady Thynne” fairly glows 
with glorious Venetian color. Mr. Orchardson shows 
some strong portrait painting, but his palette of mus- 
tard and treacle tints prevails here, as in his uninterest- 
ing genre picture enigmatically called *‘ An Enigma.” 
Sir John Millais paints ‘“‘ Mrs. Chamberlain ” with much 
of his old-time power and grace, and his two landscapes, 
“Lingering Autumn” and “ Through the Birnam 
Woods,” recall his very best work. His landscapes, 
unlike too many of his portraits, never seem perfunctory. 

+. * 

THE Americans are not as numerously represented 
as usual at the Royal Academy—probably because of 
the demands for exhibition at the two salons in Paris, 
the American display at the Durand-Ruel gallerics 
there and the Berlin show., F. D. Millet sends “ The 
Widow,” a graceful and beautiful young creature 
in black, who, seen in profile, is seated at a long din- 
ing-table, thinking perhaps of him who fell in action— 
as is suggested by the red coat in the portrait on the 
wall—while the simple “Empire” costume of the 
lady tells of the period of Waterloo. <A little boy is 
busy peeling an orange, which gives a useful note of 
color, harmonizing with the red of the mahogany furni- 
ture, the ivory-tinted wainscot and the pure white of the 
table-cloth. The carpet seems at first too conspicuous, 
but it is not obtrusive, and is very valuable both in the 
general composition and the color scheme. Technically 
considered, the painting is admirable; a rare degree of 
refinement, indeed, characterizes both the conception and 
execution of this charming canvas. 

* 

OTHER American pictures are Mr. Hitchcock's 
“ Maternity,’’ which is almost skicd—it was _ illustrated 
in The Art Amateur about a year ago-—and a large 
upright picture by him of four French peasant women 
descending the dunes. The coloring of the latter can- 
vas is very similar to that of “ Maternity ; 


there is the 
same prevailing gray of the sand, with blue flowers 
among the sparse grass; but in this picture there is also 
a patch of red in the faded cloak one of the women 
holds around the infant she carrics; another woman 
carries a greenish blue jug. Julian Story sends a por- 
trait. ‘“ The Passing Day,” by Charles H. Davis, is the 
on'y American landscape I recall in the exhibition. 
xs ” Es 

Goss!IP about personal traits of remarkable men is 
usually entertaining, although not always cdifying. 
That of Sir William Fraser in his recent book on Disraeli 
is no excep,ion. Although by no means an unfriendly 
critic, he tells us things which cannot increase one’s 
respect for his hero. That the famous statesman had 
no principles in politics is generally understood, but it 
will shock his admirers to learn that he was guilty cf 
the petty vanity of carrying habitually a pocket volume 
of “Sophocles” in the original, of which he was inca- 
pable of construing a line without the aid of a lexicon ; 
for while he knew little Latin, he knew virtually no 
Greek. Sir William Fraser tells us that Disraeli was 
devoid of taste. ‘His house, on the healthiest spot in 
London, at the corner of Park Lane and Upper Gros- 
venor Street, was furnished in a thoroughly conventional 
or ‘upholsterer’s’ manner ; the ground floor window 
curtains of brown; in the first floor, furniture of yellow 
damask; the second floor, in which he had a den or 
sanctum, of pale blue poplin. ‘There were none of the 
small articles of beauty which indicate refinement on 
the part of the householder.” This will not surprise 
those who recall the pinchbeck magnificence with which 
the author of “Coningsby” surrounds some of the 
grand personages in his novels. Ignorant of art though 
he was, however, he had a statesmanlike instinct of its 
value to anation. They would tell you at the British 
Museum that probably no Minister of the Crown ever 
used his influence more cordially to enhance the value 
of the public art possessions, 








MARRIAGE sometimes leads to an awakening of 
latent taste in a man; but in Disraeli’s case, the wife 
was, if that were possible, even more Philistine than her 
lord. Among her extraordinary blunders, Sir William 
lraser relates the following while the pair were staying 
at a splendid country house: 

“ The wife of the lordly proprietor,” writes the author, ‘ was a 
person of exceptional refinement, and had a deep and sincere sense 
of propriety ; she had carefully swept from the walls all picturcs 
of a character that our less squeamish forefathers would not have 
objected to. As it happened, in the bedroom allotted to Mr. and 
Mrs. Disraeli one picture remained—not in any way exceeding 
those works of great artists displayed in the National Gallery, 
Lut of a decidedly classical character as regards drapery—such as 
might have attracted the attention of the gentleman who signs 
himself ‘A British Matron.’ At breakfast, the first morning 
after their arrival, Mrs. Disraeli addressed the lady of the house 
, 1 find your house is full of indecent 





in these words ; * Lady 
pictures.” Knowing well the character of their hostess, dismay 
might have been observed on the faces of the guests. Undaunted, 
Mrs. Disraeli continued : ‘ There is a most horrible picture in our 
bedroom ; Disraeli says it is Venus and Adonis. I ] ave been 
awake half the night trying to prevent him looking at it.’. I know 
this to be true; the elder son of the house told it to me, who was 
present at breakfast.” 


*  * 
* 


PaLL-MALL pedestrians of yesterday were curious as to the 
meaning of red drugget down the pavement, and a stretching awn- 
ing above the door of Messrs, Graves’s Galleries. It betokened 
the advent of Royalty, and the question passed from mouth to 
mouth—"* Which British artist is about to Le honored now ?” 
Curiosity became even keener when the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with numerous Dukes and Duchesses and Countesses, and 
the President of the Royal Academy himself, swept across the 
drugget. ‘‘Who is the lucky British artist ?” the crowd 
whispered; but they might have known British artists are not 
honored in this way. The brilliant assembly had foregathered 
to admire the drawings of Count Angelo T. Giallina.— 7he 
Globe. 

IT has been ever thus in England since the days when 
Holbein came over, at tue instance of Sir Thomas More, 
and poor Anne of Cleves lost her head because that 
painter had flattered his portrait of her that had first 
charmed that admirable monarch, “bluff King Hal,” 
and subsequently infuriated him ; for it will be remem- 
bered that when he saw the lady herself he swore in 
that bluff, debonnaire manner of his which has so en- 
deared his name to posterity, that the queen he had 
chosen was for all the world “like a Flanders mare.” 
The unfortunate lady, it is true, was somewhat clumsy 
of person; yet ——. But Iam digressing. After Hel- 
bein came Rubens and Vandyck to England—all noble 
names in the annals of art and most worthy cf court 
In their days there was no English art worthy 
For a king to honor such men was to do 
honor to himself. But what of Sir Godfrey Kneller and 
his foreign successors as painters to the court under the 


honors. 
of the name. 


Georges, whose very namesare almost forgotten? Ben- 
jamin West—an American—is better remembered as 
successcr of Reynolds as President of the Royal 
Academy than as the favorite painter at the court of 
King George III., while Gainsborough and Romney 
were at the height of their powers. Cosway, the little 
dandy miniaturist, was taken up for a while by the 
Prince of Wales. He painted the mistresses of His 
Royal Highness, and represented His Royal Highness 
himself as the fascinating “ Prince Florizel,” as a pen- 
cant to his beautiful “ Perdita.” 


* * 
8 


Cosway, I think, was the last English court painter. 
Recently I read something in a newspaper about a 
gentleman with a foreign name who was described as 
‘miniature painter to Her Majesty.” The late Sir 
Edgar Boehm, court sculptor, a German of mediocre 
talent, was lauded extravagantly by the Prince of Wales 
at the Royal Academy banquet, and his loss to art was 
ceplored; but no one cared to suggest that a visit to the 
sculpture galleries, after dinner, would make it easy to 
point out half a dozen Englishmen, any one of whom 
could fill with honor the vacant post. MONTEZUMA. 

THE Boston Art Students held lately a novel exhiLi- 
tion of more or less respectful perversions of the works 
of more or less great masters, The Art Students’ 
League of New York has just held a similar show. The 
“ Meh-table ” parody of Mr. Sargent’s superb “ Bea- 
trice,” the burlesque Whistlers, the unkind caricatures of 
Kenyon Cox, and a score of other clever distortions of 
the mannerisms and subjects of well-known men, made 
up a very amusing if a somewhat reprehensible display. 
It is legitimate to burlesque great works, and as Isaac 
Disraeli pointed out, is obvious proof of study of the 
originals, but there is danger in going too far. 
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THE SALON OF THE CHAMP DE MARS. 


of the new Salon, not per- 


haps so much on account of the pictures as on account 
of the arrangement of the show. The general aspect is 
palatial. One might imagine one’s self in the dwelling of 
some magnificent prince, or even of some great Ori- 
ental monarch, for the great dome of the Palais des 
Arts Libéraux, a masterpiece of contemporary metallic 
architecture, with its restful blue tonality and its orna- 
ments, inspired by the recent discoveries in the palace 
of Artaxerxes at Susa, is a happy example of the appli- 
cation of the designs and colorations of the East to the 
vast necessities of modérn democratic architecture. No 
exhibition in the world has ever been presented in such 
conditions of material splendor, luxury and good taste. 
In the large garden on the ground floor the sculpture 
is exhibited so as to form the natural decoration of the 
place. In the centre is,a fountain by M. Injalbert in 
the form of a boy grasping a fish in his arms, the foun- 


HERE can be no hesitation in 
declaring that the new Salon 
of the Champ de Mars is an 
immense success. On “ var- 
nishing day” nearly forty 
thousand people visited the 
exhibition, and public favor at 
once declared itself on the side 


tain jets springing from the fish’s mouth. The idea is 
not new, but the execution is interesting and tasteful. 
At one end of the garden, embedded in verdure, is another 
fountain by M. Dalou in the form of a tablet of white 
marble, adorned in the centre with a medallion in high 
relief representing a Bacchic scene. Around the garden 
are arranged various busts, of which the most notable 
are M. Puvis de Chavannes by Rodin and M. Albert 
Wolff by:Dalou, and several interesting works, such as a 
seated statue of the painter Francois Boucher by M. 
Aubé, a funeral monument by M. Bartholomé, a statue 
the Princesse de Salerne for the d'Orléans chapel at 
Dreux by M. Alfred Lenoir, some very decorative groups 
of nymphs and satyrs by M. Injalbert, and a marble 
statue of “ Melancholy’’ by the same artist. M. I. F. 
Raffaelli, who, after having become famousas a painter, 
now aspires to the glory of a statuary, exhibits some 
curious essays in realistic bronze low reliefs, the “ Knife- 
grinder,” “ Fleur de Montague,” “ La Servante” and the 
bust of a peasant. M. Raffaelli’s idea is that the sculp- 
tural treatment hitherto in use is not applicable to the 
humbler aspects of modern life. To present a servant- 
maid, for instance, in the round, with a broom in her 
hand as the emblem of her office, is trivial. Bronze 
and much more marble modelled massively would ex- 
aggerate the materiality of the subject and its want of 
nobleness. Nevertheless the servant-maid is an inter- 
esting type; she has peculiarities of bearing, of gesture 
and of costume that are artistically worthy of study. 
Even a bas-relief with a solid background would be too 
material. Why not supress the background and treat 
the subject in silhouette? This is what M. Raffaelli has 
done; but at the same time that he has suppressed the 
solid background, he has invented a new and more pic- 
turesque background, which enables him to give a sum- 
mary indication of different planes ; in other words, he 
has introduced the abstract line into sculpture. In 
“Fleur de Montague,” for instance, an indication of hilly 
land is given behind the figure by means of abstract lines in 
bronze. Inthe bustof apeasanta line or thread of bronze 
suggests the horizon, M. Raffaelli’s essays are curious 
and personal ; like all that he does—“ trés-artiste.” 

“On, the whole, the exhibition of sculpture at the Champ 
de Mars is meagre and contains no work of imposing 
effort or great accomplishment. Let us go upstairs, 
and en route let us stay awhile in the new department 
of objects of art. Here we find in a glass case fifteen 
transparent enamels by F. Thesmar of marvellous brill- 
iancy of aspect, charm of design, and perfection of exe- 
cution. M. Thesmar has acchieved prodigious results 
in this mysterious art, the methods of which are almost 
his personal secret. One wonders how, without the aid 
of magic, he can build up with vitreous dust and gold 
filigree forms of such perfect beauty, and how he can 
control the fierce heat of the furnace that is needed to 
fuse the glassy powder and so produce the radiant 
enamel, that seems to be the work of fairies’ fingers. M. 
Besnard, the brilliant painter, exhibits eight cartoons of 
surprising inventiveness for the stained-glass windows 
of the Ecole de Pharmacie, and a curious stained-glass 
window of most modern design, representing a buffet, 
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around which are grouped men in evening dress and 
ladies in Worth gowns, with Za ded/le Madame Gautthereau 
in the background. M. J. C. Cazin, the great landscape 
painter, exhibits two necklaces of antique coins, mounted 
from a design of his modelling. The ceramists Dam- 
mouse, Chaplet, Delaherche and Lachenal show beauti- 
ful pieces of their fabrication ; M. Gallé, of Nancy, sends 
some glass; M. Brateau, fine pewter ware; M. Carabin, 
some strange furniture, etc. This section is an excellent 
addition, and a boon both to the public and to the in- 
ventive decorative artists who are of course all creative and 
isolated, and not reproductive artists or manufacturers. 
After these preliminary halts we enter the grand gal- 
leries devoted to the painters. The arrangement is ad- 
mirable ; the system of panels, that is to say of exhibit- 
ing each artist’s work as far as possible all together, 
and not scattered one here and another there, is advan- 
tageous to the artist and agreeable to the public ; the 
isolation of each picture by means of free wall space 
around it, and the hanging in two rows only, so that 
every important work is on the line, make the exhibition 
easy and pleasant to visit. One can pass from gallery to 
gallery with comfort and without fatigue, and there is no 
need to hunt for pictures or to get a stiff neck and head- 
ache by abnormal strain upon the muscles of the neck. 
Mr. William T. 
most . original exhibitions of the year. 


Dannat has one of the finest and 
His “ Baturro” 
represents an Aragonese contrabandier standing up and 
lighting his cigarette, the face being reddened by the 
glare of the match. This is a bold and curious work, 
one of those rare pictures that “ make a spot” on the 
wall, stand out amid all neighbors and arrest attention. 
“Femmes Espagnoles et Contrabandier” is another 
effect of artificial light. ‘Two beautiful women stand- 
ing side by side are reading a letter by the light of a 
candle which one of them holds with the letter in front 
of it, so that in the picture the flame is not seen, but 
only the reflection on the faces and dresses, The con- 
trabandier passes in the background. The interest of 
of the picture is, however, not the subject or the anec- 
dote, but the beauty of the whole, the beauty of the 
women, the grace of their attitudes, the fascination of the 
harmony of rose, red, blue, and hyaline green in which the 
picture is painted. Mr. Dannat’s portrait of Miss Laura 
Jenkins of Baltimore, a blond lady dressed in black 
against a pale turquoise background, is also very beau- 
tiful. Most interesting and refined are the same artists’ 
portraits of two girls, his “‘ Manuela” and a small study 
of figures in aninterior. Mr. Dannat does not seem con- 
tent to rest upon his laurels; the variety of his work 
implies constant research; his execution likewise testi- 
fies to incessant effort to achieve that mystery of fac- 
ture which is perfection. Inthe portrait of Miss Jenkins 
and in the “Femmes Espagnoles”’ the facture seems 
absolutely mysterious; you cannot see how it is done; 
you cannot analyze it; you can only admire. If M. 
Gustave Courtois had painted his portrait of Madame 
Gautreau with the ideal facture that we have just indi- 
cated, he would have produced a masterpiece. As it is, 
although the picture is painted and repainted and painted 
over so that it wants freshness and spontaneity of 
aspect, the portrait of this lady dressed in white and 
standing in profile against a dark green background is 
one of the good pictures of the exhibition and the best 
M. Dag- 
nan-Bouveret’s picture represents half a dozen con- 


picture that M. Courtois has yet painted. 


scripts more or less stupefied by ¢rink, walking 
arm in arm through the village street, preceded 
by a drummer and a boy carrying the tricolor flag. 
M. Dagnan’s painting bears traces of painful labor ; 
his genius is painstaking and sincere; his obser- 
vation is conscientious ; and, as the central object in the 
picture is the French flag, his popular success is consid- 
erable. M. Jacques Blanche, most prolific of contem- 
porary aspiring geniuses, shows more than a dozen 
portraits in oils and pastels, all interesting and none quite 
satisfying. M. Besnard’s portrait of the Misses Drey- 
fus in a garden is amusing; his studies and small pic- 
tures are interesting, and of course artistic; but his ex- 
hibition, on the whole, does not imply any considerable 
effort. M. Jean Béraud has perhaps sought and cer- 
tainly obtained a sensational success with his “ Mary 
Magdalene in the House of the Pharisee.” M. Béraud 
has painted Christ alone in the conventional drapery ; 
all the other guests are dressed in the clothes of 1891, 
and their features suggest various well-known person- 
ages of finance, literature and politics. Mary Magda- 
lene wears an evening dress by Worth. Apart from such 
criticisms as the subject may provoke, it can only be 








said that the picture is a fine work, full of talent and 
sharp observation of humanity. Finally let us note the 
brilliant exhibition of M. Carolus Duran, who shows a 
“Danze” and nine portraits, including five full-length 
figures of women splendidly dressed in silk, satin and 
plush. M. Carolus has the sense of feminine elegance, 
style, and, above all, the talent of a great artist. His pic- 
tures are not equal in quality, but the best are admirable. 
The great attractions ef the Champ de Mars are fur- 
nished by about a dozen masters. M. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes exhibits a noble decorative composition for the 
H6tel de Ville called “ Summer,” and two panels for the 
Museum of Rouen, representing ‘ Pottery” and the 
“ Ceramic Art,” allthree in those tonalities of pale green, 
rose, blue and gray that have become identified with 
this artist’s talent, and which harmonize so well with 
the gray stone architecture that will form the ultimate 
frame of these charming and restful panels. M. J. C. 
Cazin has ten pictures and a small decorative panel, all 
of truly personal and fascinating qualities of poetic vi- 
sion, even more delicate than those of Corot and certainly 
more varied. The “ Road in Flanders” and the moon- 
it canal lined with gray houses, called “ Minuit,’ are 
two of the most perfect examples of M. Cazin’s talent. 
M. Eug@ne Carriére, the new genius of fuscous mystery 
makes a fine exhibition of nebulous visions of wan hu- 
manity seen through a veil of pale melancholy, Cer 
tainly we are at liberty not to sympathize with this artist's 
manner of seeing, but we must nevertheless admire his 
intense sincerity of drawing and modelling. M,. Car- 
ritre is a true artist, and if there were any doubt left on 
that point, his portraits of Alphonse Daudet and Paul 
Verlaine would suffice to dissipate it. M. Boldini is one 
of the triumphant personalities of the Champ de Mars. 
His three portraits in oil and his three pastels are per- 
haps the most strikingly novel pictures in the exhibition. 
The presentation of the figures, surprised in all the 
vividness of unpremeditated postures and expression, is 
new; the drawing is of singular boldness of conception 
and sure freedom of execution ; the selection of gestures, 
of attitudes and of manners of wearing clothes implies 
an intense and positive appreciation of modern feminin- 
ity. Mr. Whistler exhibits the portrait of Miss Corder 
and a marine of exquisite harmonies of green and opal. 
Neither of these pictures is a recent production, but they 
are none the less beautiful. The portrait of Miss Cor- 
der, which I have had occasion to praise some years ago, 
still strikes me as being one of the finest works of the 
painter's art. The purity of the profile and the mysteri- 
ous painting of the flesh against the dark background are 
marvels of delicacy and prodigious skill. A new-comer, 
M. Antonio Gandara, a Spaniard, who seems to proceed 
from Mr. Whistler, but nevertheless with a very respec- 
table element of personality, exhibits two oil paintings 
and a pastel—tall and slender figures of women of re- 
markable distinction. M. Gandara is one of the very few 
fresh names that the shows of the year have revealed. 
M. Anders Zorn, whose fame is of recent date, has in- 
vented a manner of painting that impresses one by the 
dashing boldness of execution and the frequent delicacy 
of the visual observation. M. Zorn is a virtuoso, but he 
seems to be in danger of becoming as monotonous as M. 
Carritre. Fat men, lean men, elegant women, ordinary 
portraits and interior scenes are all painted by this art- 
ist with the same often brutal facture. Evidently his 
work is interesting, and his seven pictures this year form 
a striking panel. M. Roll exhibits seven pictures, par- 
taking mostly of the nature of studies of figures and of 
the nude in brilliant open air light and landscape. M. 
Roll’s effects are often very delicate and fine in color, 
M. Jean Frangois Raffaelli shows five landscapes and 
an excellent portrait of the painter Mr. William T. Dan- 
nat. M. Raffaelli’s work is always personal and distin- 
guished. M. Jeanniot, with eight small pictures, affirms 
his refined talent with a completeness that we have not 
yet seen ; the small portrait of a lady, the clever picture 
of “ Lawn Tennis” and, above all, the larger work called 
“Une chanson de Gibert” are very striking and charm- 
ing. The latterrepresents the salon of Mme. Madeleine 
Lemaire, with its eminent habitués and their wives, 
gathered round Gibert, who thrums his guitar and sings. 
Modern painting has not produced a more satisfactory 
picture of a salon by lamp-light than this one by M. 
Jeanniot. M. Geroex’s portraits and studies do not im- 
press us as being of very high quality ; his ceiling for 
the Hétel de Ville, representing music, is not ordinary in 
conception, but itis a panel rather thanaceiling, and must 


be considered by itself rather than as a good example of 
THEODORE CHILD. 


applied decoration. 
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AN ART STUDENT’S HOLIDAY ABROAD. 





FROM NEW YORK, THROUGH HOLLAND, BELGIUM AND 
NORMANDY TO PARIS AND BACK: SEVEN WEEKS, AT 
A COST OF TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY DOLLARS, 


SARS SS 
Pare 





SAU 5 
IV.—BELGIUM. 
IN travelling from 

, = 
; one is always impressed 
} at R with the strong contrast 

\ s) . . 

iS of the different national 
iL closed Kerk one passes 
to the wide-open Eglise ; from bare, whitewashed walls 
to gorgeously decorated interiors ; from the stern sim- 
What a contrast it is! Nor is it only in religious senti- 
ment and practice that the change is felt. Here in 
Belgium are beggars, almost unknown in Holland; 
mations and shrill-toned voice; and one hears singing 
and uproars in the streets at night. We managed to 
have but little Dutch money left on our hands, our tick- 
for Belgian silver. Our hotel, the Fleur d’Or, was near 
the Cathedral, just off the Place Verte. Here we ob- 
tained rooms, a_ breakfast of coffee and rolls and a 
We ate a light supper at some restaurant, usually at 
the Café Suisse, where the mussels, when in season, can 
be particularly recommended to those who fancy them. 


Holland into Belgium 

Sold, religions. From the 

plicity of Calvinism to the magnificence of Romanism. 
every one talks as fast as he can, with shrugs, excla- 
ets costing 85 cents, and exchanged the rest at the bank 
five-course dinner at one o’clock for $1.20 per day. 
One of the most interesting sights of Antwerp is the 


_ wrought iron. 


Plantin-Moretus Musée, the first established printing- 
house of the city; which, descending from father to son, 
has stopped work only within the last fifty years. All 
the old rooms and furniture are preserved, just as the 
family had used them from the 
sixteenth century. The building 
surrounds an oblong court, on 
which all the rooms open with 
rows of quaint diamond-paned 
windows, whose oaken shutters are 
hinged and locked with rare 
On one side the 
wall is covered with an aged 
grape-vine that hangs over the 
windows in artistic sprays, and 
every year yields hundreds of lus- 
cious bunches. A quaint pump 
and oaken staircase stand under 
an arcade at one end, and all 
around three sides are busts of 
various members of this celebrated 
printer-family. One side of the 
building is devoted to the living 
apartments, and here we saw the 
bedrooms, drawing-rooms and 
halls, filled with rare furniture, 
china and family portraits; the 
walls were hung with damask and 
Spanish leather; and great oak 
chests, wonderfully carved, were in 
every room. Thelibrary, which is 
justly celebrated, is now opened 
tostudents. There are specimens 
of work done by the house from 
its beginning, and letters and tes- 
taments, yellow with age, which 
are carefully preserved and shown 
to best advantage. On the three 
other sides of the Court are the 
offices, work-rooms and foundry 
for casting type. All is in good 
order, as though work was to be 
renewed the next day. Indeed, 
during a royal visit not long since, 
the whole office was again set in work, and a special 
pamphlet published to mark the occasion. The build- 
ing is stately and dignified, yet with a cheerful air of 

home-life about its low-studded 

ceilings and wainscoted walls. 


A DUTCH 





















Another building of interest is 
ae the old dungeon-prison of the 
lene Inquisition, ‘‘ The Steen.” It is 
now under restoration, but there 
is still enough untouched of the 
old left to makeit thrilling. Can- 
non-balls and old flags and armor 
are grouped in various rooms, 
which are crowded with magni- 
ficent specimens of medizval and 
Renaissance work. Having seen 





these, the custodian gives one a candle, whose flickering 
light barely shows the roughly hewn steps by which we 
descend alone into the dungeons themselves. In two 
only does even a ray of light penetrate from the grated 





NURSE, FROM A DRAWING BY G. HENKES, 


windows high up in the wall; all the others are utterly 
dark and cold, and water drips from the ceilings. In 
one a thick post is imbedded in the wall, with handcuffs 
and anklets attached. It was all perfectly horrible, and 
yet we did not see the worst; for there was a trap-door 
with a ring in it at the foot of the stairs, which doubt- 
less opened to more terrors; but we were glad enough 
to come into the bright sunlight again, and know that 
the ugly trap-door was sealed to modern eyes. 

Every one knows that Antwerp is the place above all 
others to study the works of its great master, Peter Paul 
Rubens. In the Cathedral hang the wondrous “Ascent,” 
“The Descent of the Cross,” and the beautiful “ As- 
sumption,” all of which show the great painter at his 
best. The Gallery is rich in works from the brushes of 
Rubens, Vandyck, Van der Weyden and Quentin Mat- 











THE HOSPITAL OF ST. JEAN, BRUGES, 








THE “QUAI ROSAIRE,” BRUGES. FROM A DRAWING BY F. STROOBANT. 
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sys, the rare old blacksmith painter, whose beautiful 
well-canopy of wrought iron still stands near the Cathe- 
dral, a monument to the skill of his hammer, which he 





A MILITARY SIGNAL. BY J. ISRAELS, 


foreswore for the brush, to gain the hand of his mas- 
ter’s daughter. The churches are full of monuments, 
pictures and carving (among the latter, the celebrated 
wooden pulpit of S. Andrew’s), and all are freely 
opened to the student upon the payment of a small fee. 
Thursday is the free day for all the sights of Antwerp ; 
but as it is impossible to do justice to all in so short a 
time, one would do well to reserve “ The Steen” and Ca- 
thedral for Thursday, as a “ free-day”’ crowd is less ob- 
jectionable within their walls. The fees upon other 
days are usually one franc (20 cents), and the visitor is 
treated with the utmost courtesy, and allowed to remain 
as long as he wishes. Conspicuous among the many at- 
tractions of this fine city is the wide promenade that 
overhangs the Schelde, extending from “ The Steen” to 
the Porte de 1’Escaut. Here ona summer's evening one 
meets all the life of Antwerp. The military band plays, 
the Belgian beauties flaunt their dainty costumes. Rows 
of lazy and curious idlers hang over the parapet and 
watch the setting sun, or remark upon the rattling der- 
rick of some late-working crew in the line of steamers 
down below. Our expenditure after three and a half 
days in Antwerp was $7.27, or about $2 a day. Here 
we found the best photographs we had anywhere seen, 
at the shops of Zazzarini & Co., Marchés aux Souliers. 
We took $1 second-class tickets for Bruges, as the 
third class was too rough and disagreeable in Belgium. 
Like all travellers, we fell in love with medieval Bruges 
directly. The inn, the “ Panier d’Or,” was very attrac- 
tive, and we arranged for ‘“ Pension” prices, which in- 
clude all expenses, for $1.20a day. It would be hard to 
say enough in praise of this little hostel, which dates 
back over one hundred years, and is at present kept by 
a perfect landlady, who makes one feel at home imme- 








THE SCHELDE AT FLOOD-TIDE. PEN SKETCH BY H. L, PERMEKE. 
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diately with her warm welcome. On the pages of its vis- 
itors’ book one reads the well-known names of Thack- 
eray, George Eliot, Dickens, Longfellow, Jean Ingelow 
and many others. Its quaint case- 
ment windows look across the wide 
market-place to the famed Belfry 
of Bruges. It is a rambling old 
house, with low ceilings and queer 
gable-ends on which are perched 
large “Golden Baskets.” Bruges 


abounds in grand monuments of 


of old gabled houses with grotesque 





ornaments, and along the banks of 





the canals, turrets, odd bits of arch- 
itecture and bridges combine into 
asuccession of lovely pictures, Five 
massive gates and parts of the wall 
still guard 
the city, 


ancient days. Every street is full . 





Joseph II., who despoiled so many fair abbeys, passed 


Another Sisterhood of a differ- 
ent kid is Saint John’s Hospital,a grand stone building, 


them over with respect. 


with courts and towers, dating back many centuries, and 
rich especially in a collection of Memling’s paintings. 
We paid a franc to see them, and they were well worth 
the fee. We had, in fact, to pay to see everything in 
poverty-stricken Bruges. The statistics told us that 
actually one third of its population are paupers ; conse- 
quently, whining, one-armed beggars limp after one 
everywhere, and an array of small good-for-nothings is 
always on the alert to direct one to any place of interest. 
They stood in front of us and repeated name after 
name in most pathetic tones, ending up always with 
“s'il vous plait, une‘ pennee!’”” One night the military 
band played in the market-place, and at the first note 


an array of these youngsters struck up all sorts of an- 


tics before the cafés. There was a succession of hand- 





whose lines 
have never 
overrun to 
any great ex- 
tent; and as, 
thanks to the 
poverty of Bruges, the “fatal hand 
of restoration” is kept in abeyance, 





her beauty remains untouched for 
the most part. 

One morning we struggled up 
the four hundred steps of the fa- 
mous Belfry of Bruges and came 
out among the bells at the top, 
whose chiming greeted us as a 
deafening roar, From all sides 
the view extended for miles over 
the flat country, Ghent, Blanken- 
burg and Ostend appearing like 
blots in the distance. On our way 
down we were taken into the ma- 
chinery room and shown the work- 
ing of the wonderful system of 
clock chimes, and allowed to touch 
the famous bell of historic days, 
which hangs in a room by itself. 





We were much interested in the 
Beguinage, which we saw here for 
the first time. It is a Sisterhood 
of rather an unusual order, the 
nuns living in cottages prettily 
grouped around a little green, 
under the shade of lovely trees, 
with a tiny chapel in the centre, 














The idea of the order being to 
preserve home life, each sister is 
privileged to include the female 
members of her family in the little community of her own 
particular cottage. The Beguinages are the only Sister- 
hoods that have always been protected ; even the wretched 











COURT OF AN OLD FLEMISH FARM AT VLEURGAT, 


springs, somersaults, standing upon their heads and 
walking on their hands, and all in perfect time to the 
music, Then to see them scramble for the pennies 
that an admiring audience threw from the win- 
dows was highly amusing. These little chaps 
are in their element during market-day, when 
the huge place is filled with booths and ped- 
dlers of all descriptions, and the country peo- 
ple are fair game for jokes and tricks. A 
more busy and noisy scene could hardly be im- 
agined. There are all sorts of wares, from 
bonnets to old brass nails; and the scolding, 
bargaining, wheedling and general confusion 
was delightful to our American ears; of all 
towns Bruges is the paradise for the modest 
collector and for persons poor, but artistic in 
their tastes. For the fashion of mediaval 
times is still in force in the costumes of the 
peasants, and colors the sleepy existence of the 
picturesque old city. There are very few 
places that realize one’s expectations more : 





the narrow paved streets, the tortuous canals, 
with crumbling houses on either side, the ar- , 
chitecture of the houses, the constant streams 
of church-goers, the women in their huge 
hooded cloaks and white caps-——all help the 
ffect. The city is not so much a relic of the 
past, as an actual survival of earlier centuries, 
preserving with curious anachronisms man- 
ners and customs long forgotten elsewhere. 
M. R. BRADBURY. 








HINTS TO ART STUDENTS. 





THE student, whether going abroad, or to any of our 
own art schools to study, should bear in mind that he 
has literally to learn a trade or business. The stress 
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lights, or varying force of darks. Two flat planes in 
their respected importance, this with correctness of pro- 
portion and outline, is all that they exact at first. I have 
seen drawings done in this manner by pupils studying 
under Gér6me, and they have told me that it was his cus- 
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“ON THE SEACOAST.” BY J. BERT. 


that the French artist lays upon his ‘“ metier”—that is, 
the technical practice of his art, as of a trade to which 
he has served an apprenticeship, proves at once the view 
he takes of the matter, and is the best guarantee of that 
superiority of craft for which he is so remarkable. 
Whoever would succeed in any school must be fully 
alive to this aspect, prosaic though it be. 

Drawing and painting are to be learned. The actual 
study is not an affair of feeling or of sentiment; itis very 
much indeed a matter of fact. With this idea in mind 
the student is naturally solicitous in regard to the master 
or school he should choose. First of all let him select 
one who is noted for insistence upon “drawing.” For 
good drawing is the foundation of all technical excel- 
lence in painting. To astudent who intends to study in 
any of our American schools, and with only a limited 
time to expend in such a course, it would perhaps be well 
to select that one where no arbitrary rule exists of re- 
stricting the pupil to drawing from the cast “ until con- 
siderable proficiency is reached ;” for the antique is not 
necessarily elemental, and the practice of drawing from 
the life may become a part of a comparatively early 
course, greatly to the student’s advantage. 

This advice does not now apply to beginners, for such 
fragments of the figure, a foot, hand and arm, or mask, 
are fit objects of study ; but those who have had some 
experience with the full-length cast and are well grounded 
in the proportions of the figure, are perhaps more capa- 
ble of drawing from the live model than they are of ap- 
preciating the refinements of form, the dignified immo- 
bility of feature and the serenity of pose that distinguish 
the best examples of antique art. Drawing from the 
antique is a practice which an artist should return toat all 
periods of his career; but not one to linger over too long 
in the beginning, before the mind is mature enough to 
grasp its beauties, and when ignorance of these forms in 
life precludes the possibility of that comparison which 
invests the antique with a peculiar charm, and establishes 
its lasting value. This fact of the value of drawing from 
the cast in the most advanced periods of a student's 
training 1s pretty well proved by the demand of the 
French Government that each winner of the Prix de 
Rome shall send during his sojourn abroad a drawing 
in crayon of some famous figure from the antique; and 
also by the custom of devoting one week a month in the 
Life Class at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts to drawing from 
the cast. This custom is one worth imitating. 

Some of the most distinguished professors restrict be- 
ginners to the mere statement of light and dark, making 
them establish with much precision the area of the plane 
of light, and also that of the shadow, but permitting no 
intermediate of half-tint, nor any indication of reflected 


tomary method with those just learning to draw. Such 
a practice seems to me an admirable one, and well cal- 
culated to carry the student on to great proficiency. 

A few words in regard to the materials used in draw- 
ing either from the cast or life may not be out of order 
here. Although the old practice of using the point in 
making an “ Academy” drawing is obsolete in the best 
art schools of this country as well as in those abroad, I 
understand that there are pupils somewhat removed from 
the centres of art study here whostill have doubts upon 
this subject. The time required, many weeks if not 
months, in working over large areas of paper with the 
point of the crayon, stippling to intensify shadows and 
graduating these darks in delicate half-tones, frequently 








practice of making a new drawing the following week 
will give the student the opportunity of correcting the 
faults of the previous week, and tend to familiarize him 
with the construction and proportions more effectively 
than the mere elaboration of a doubtless faulty drawing. 

I would recommend pupils to provide themselves 
with charcoal, crayon, “ sauce” crayon and a few paper 
stumps of various sizes, and to block in the shadows in 
their form and varying intensity, using the point only 
where sharp definition is required in the shadows or in 
decision of contour. The making of backgrounds to 
drawings from the cast or life is a practice which I be- 
lieve is sometimes resorted to, but one that it would be 
well to abandon. The effect may be pleasing to some, 
and is, perhaps, done to tickle their vanity, as it were, by 
producing a striking effect; but if the purpose of the 
student be to make the best use of his time, I should rec- 
ommend him to relinquish it for the following reasons : 

A greater truth of form and purity of line can be se- 
cured by placing the cast or figure before a light back- 
ground than by relieving it with something dark into 
which the shadows on the object merge and the outlines 
become lost. It takes more than a student’s knowledge 
to discover these, or, better still, to give powerful hints of 
their existence, for only artists of ability and experience 
accomplish it successfully. Do without backgrounds, 
then, until you are thoroughly acquainted with all the 
interests of form revealed by a clear statement of light 
and shade on a figure relieved by a tone that is light. 

The advice just given in regard to backgrounds I 
would repeat, for almost the same reasons, when the sub- 
ject of tinted or white paper comes up. ‘The use of 
tinted paper is to be deprecated. It does not admit of 
such searching truth of line as may be attained by 
studying the contour relieved by a light background 
and recording it on white paper. White chalk or crayon is 
“mussy,” and on becoming at times smudged with the 
black, it destroys the integrity of the tone as a surface 
note, is discordant and untrue in effect. It will be of 
advantage to the student to give up the practice of using 
white and black crayons on tinted paper, and to employ 
only white paper in his work. 

The “ sauce” crayon should be used sparingly and 
only in covering the larger spaces of shadow; for small 
areas, as in the face and hands, for instance, the point of 
the crayon rubbed over the charcoal, and then flattened 
with a fine paper stump, will generally be found to be 
sufficient. Physical force is not needed in the use of the 
stump, as some workers appear to think. 
the stump lightly across the space requiring shadow, 
and endeavor to put on a flat, even tone, varying the 
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“AT MINDEN, NORTH HOLLAND.” AFTER THE PAINTING RY G. H. BOUGHTON. 


upon work that was in the beginning badly constructed 
organically and out of proportion was, and is, indeed, a 
woful waste of time that might otherwise be much better 
employed. One week of serious work is generally suffi- 
cient time to give to the drawing of a single figure ; for the 


shadow afterward with the point and by reflected lights. 

Proportion is an expression which seems difficult to 
understand unless the pupil will accept an arbitrary 
standard of measurement. For convenience, let him 
assume the height of the figure from crown to foot to be 
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eight time, the length of the head. Now, for such a 
figure to be “in proportion,” it is necessary that every 
part should be in right relation to every other part, and 
to ‘he figure as awhole. For instance, the centre of the 
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OUR ART SCHOOLS. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS.—V/. 
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HE homogenecus character 
of the St. Louis school 
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avisitor. In some other schools 
\ similar unity of method may 
prevail, but as a rule, in this 
country, instead of an art school 
' we find merely an aggregation of 
? art classes, held in large buildings, and con- 











ducted in divers manners by the various in- 





structors, whose personal influence is in con- 
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ENTRANCE 


ST. LOUIS. 
(DRAWN BY F, W. LIPPELT, WHILE A STUDENT OF THE SCHOOL.) 


figure should be just four heads from the crown, no 
more, nor any less—and so on; the arms and legs must 
be measured in the same relation now to the tentative scale 
of eight heads. A figure is “ out of proportion” when 
any of its parts transgresses this rule. Do not conven- 
tionalize every model and assume that it is of regulation 
proportions, for this will encourage a mannerism and de- 
stroy asense of character which it should always be the 
effort of the student to cultivate. Character is always a 
valuable quality, and when successfully rendered is a 
sort of proof that the artist is a close student of the in- 
dividual traits of his subject ; a proof that he not only 
understands the figure generically, but that he has re- 
garded this particular one in its personal attributes, 
and has analyzed the individuality of his model when- 
ever it be living as inert matter, so that his sketch is a 
portrait of his figure, not a conventional paraphrase. 
This habit of studying character conduces to fidelity in 
every branch of your work, for inanimate as well as ani- 
mate objects have a special character which readily dis- 
tinguishes them. FRANK FOWLER. 


AS it was easy to predict, the French Minister of Fine 
Arts has decided not to abolish the studies at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts simply because some of the students acted 
like rowdies. He thinks that the temporary dismissal of 
M. Bonnat’s class will be a sufficient lesson. However, 
some new and more stringent rules are to be adopted 
for the regulation of these studios. Even with the pro- 
posed changes the Superior Council of the school does 
not dare to recommend to the Minister to admit women 
students, as it was urged todo. The Council has re- 
corded its opinion that it is desirable for the State to 
grant the same facilities for an artistic education to the 
two sexes ; but at the same time they ought not, it thinks, 
to be taught together at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
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sequence strongly marked. It was left for the 
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| St. Louis school to supply a Western example 
of a complete and harmonious organization. It 
is not that Mr. Ives, the principal, does not per- 
mit his corps of instructors to assert their indi- 
viduality, but—no doubt owing to the fact that 
the majority of his associates were formerly 
pupils of the school—they work together toward 
the same goal with marked unanimity. Not 
only is the personnel of the school harmonious 
to a degree, not only do the methods pursued 
in the different classes seem to blend, but, it is 
worthy of note, the study of no one particular 
art is emphasized above another. The apostles 
of a social esthetic reformation, especially in 
England, who would have us believe that there 
are no minor arts, no great arts, but that all 
arts rightly treated are fine arts, would dis- 
cover in the St. Louis School of Fine Arts an 
institution entirely after their own hearts. 

Mr. Ives’s strong personality has a powerful 
influence over his pupils, particularly in guid- 
ing them toward the special paths in which he 
believes they are most likely to succeed. As 
every one who has had experience as an art 
instructor knows, the pupil almost invariably 
aspires to become a painter of easel pictures. 
The practice of Mr. Ives is to dissuade such 
would-be Bouguereaus, Meissoniers and Mil- 
lets, when they seem to him to lack the needful 
talent, from a course which he’ knows can 
only end in privation, humiliation and despair ; 
and to persuade them to find out how they 
may apply their abilities to some of the indus- 
trial arts, tosucceed possibly as designers, dec- 
orators, wood carvers, metal workers, illustra- 
tors or engravers. After many years of labor 
he has received abundant confirmation of the correctness 
of his judgment from the experiences of young men 
who, under his advice and guidance, having entered upon 
the study of one or the other of the decorative or indus- 
trial arts, have mastered its technique, and found remu- 
nerative occupation. There are at least a dozen firms 
of industrial art workers in St. Louis, of which the pro- 
prietors or the superintendents were formerly his pupils. 

With such practical ideas in view, Mr. Ives has ar- 
ranged the museum connected with the school so ad- 
mirably, that it challenges notice from the very first. 
Although its collection is small, yet it is so arranged as to 
be of great educational value ; one might say that its very 
meagreness has been turned to advantage. In a single 
giass case, for instance, is a collection of specimens 
which seem to cover the entire history of their produc- 
tion. One is not wearied with a long array of duplicates. 
A few specimens of this ware, or of that manufacture, 
of one period of production, or one style of work, im- 
press upon the mind the characteristics of the art or age 
they represent, as a few lines from the pencil of a great 
artist indicate the full character of a face or figure. All 
curators of art treasures should procure Mr. Ives’s cata- 
logue; not only to observe the excellent manner he has 
arranged a small collection, but also to note the modern 
date of many of the groups, which fact will be some 
what of a surprise. Mr. Ives is not a blind worshipper 
of the antique; nor does he doubt if any good can come 
of the nineteenth century. He has made collections of 
Doulton ware, Crown Derby, Wedgwood, and Royal 
Worcester of quite recent date, which are most use- 
ful in proving to pupils and to the manufacturers of St. 
Louis that with well-trained eye and hand the common- 
est clay may become a thing of beauty; that*the knowl- 
edge of the artist can give a distinct charm to the 
common salt glazed bowl or pitcher at little more ex- 
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pense than if it were left in unadorned simplicity. 
rhe black smoke which curls over the town of St. 
Louis (although not as bad as it is in Cincinnati) blackens 
the marble fagades in a few years. This is chiefiy from 
vapor emitted by the stove foundries and kindred in- 
dustries, in which St. Louis, if it does not actually lead, is 
among the first in the land. That these may receive 
their share of fostering care from the museum, Mr. Ives 
has imported electrotypes of fine iron work, both 
medieval and modern German. These inexpensive 
duplicates of priceless art treasures, which resemble in 
some respects the finest work of the silversmith, show 
the manufacturer in a most forcible way what can be 
done even with so common a metal as cast iron. The 
turners of wood, the potters who handle the Missouri 
clay, the glass-blower, the metal smith, the etcher, have 
all been considered in the choice of art objects that 
would be helpful to their various manufactures. 

Now, although the trustees do not permit the mu- 
seum to be opened on Sunday, Mr. Ives has mace 
arrangements by 


which the artisans si 




































who face the blast 
furnace, the glass- 
blower’s jet, the 
whirling potter's 
wheel or the whiz- 
zing wood lathe 
from morn till eve, 
on six days of the 
week, may reap 
the advantages of 
the collection. 
These toilers con- 
gregate in groups 
of from twenty- 
five to a hundred 
on Sunday after- 
noons, and while 
they pass from one 
collection to another, Mr. 
Ives gives informal talks 
upon the treasures whose 
beauties he knows so well, 
so that the school is not 
a mere show-place, but a 
genuine workshop, where 
the secrets of the craft are 
transmitted from teacher 
to pupil, making its influ- 
ence both wide-spreading 
deep and lasting. 
Although an art school 





has always been part of 
the plan of the Washing- 
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PEN DRAWINGS BY STUDENTS OF THE ST. LOUIS 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 


ton University, the St. Louis Schoo! of Fine Arts occu- 
pies an entirely separate building, recently erected on 
the corner of Nineteenth Street and Lucas Place. For 
nearly twenty-five years art instruction has been in the 
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class being a satisfactory specimen of work showing 
proficiency in the subjects taught in the more elemen- 





tary classes of the school. The same test holds good 
for promotion. There is no regulation among the facul- 
ty as to the number of times weekly that criticisms shall 
be given the pupils. It is customary in the Eastern 
schools, as my readers doubtless know, for the instructors 
to visit their classes but twice a week. Here it is left 
to each professor's discretion. With a new pupil, who 
needs his assistance, one of the teachers may give him 
a criticism daily, while an older, more advanced pupil 
is better off if trained to be self-reliant, and criticised 
but once a week. The methods in use are severe, and 
require observation, patience and perseverance. The 
education of the eye is justly held of even more impor- 
tance than the training of the hand. The pupil is taught 
to recognize the general laws which underlie the work 
of every great master of painting or sculpture. In the 
life classes the pupils draw and paint from the living 
model, both nude and draped. The classes in mechani- 
cal drawing study architecture, machinery drawing, de- 
scriptive geometry and perspective, carpenters’ and cabi- 


net makers’ drawing and cornice makers’ drawing. As 
many of their pupils come direct to these classes from the 
work-shop, it is found needful to embody much of the 
elementary theory of art in the instruction given. The 
class in modelling has a dual object and method. For 
the regular art students, it supplements the work of 
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the construction of the forms of the models they have 
already studied ; for the artisan, it aims to give dexter- 
ity to the hand in producing well-known forms. Com- 
bined, these classes furnish perfect examples of two dif- 
ferent types of student: the artist and the skilled crafts- 


ly directed toward composition as applied to decorative 


man. The work of theclasses in wood-carving is chief- 
il design; thus, besides practical tuition in the craft itself, 
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“IN THE MUSEUM,” ST. LOUIS. 
OTS apt 
PSST ; 
course of the University. In 1875 special students were iad 
admitted to the department for drawing and to the class 
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lectures upon the history of art. In the same year an 
evening class, the beginning of the school as we now 
know it, was established by a special ordinance of the 
directors of the University, on May 22d, 1879. 

The instructors are all men who, in addition to their 
American training, have studied abroad in various ate- 
liers. Mr. J. H. Fry, who has charge of the classes in 
drawing from the nude and from the antique, was a pu- 
pil of Carl Gutherz and Paul Harney in this country, and 
belonged to the Julian Academy in Paris, where he 
studied in company with Lefebvre, Boulanger and Car- 
mou. Mr. J. Douglas Patrick, in charge of the color 
and portrait classes, received part of his training from 
Moreau, Glaize and Mersou. Mr. Edward M. Camp- 
bell, professor of drawing from the antique and sketch- 
































ing from nature, studied with the same masters. The 








class in modelling is taught by Mr. Robert P. Bring- 
hurst, who studied with Gutherz and Kretschman, and 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris. Mr. Holmes 
Smith, teacher of decoration and water-color, was 
trained at the Keighley Art School, England, and at the 
South Kensington Science School. The Rev. J. A. 
Oertel, professor of composition and still-life drawing, 








passed several years abroad under Enzingmueller, in 











Nuremburg and Munich. He may be said to represent 
the feeling and methods of the Dusseldorf school. 

This list of the corps of instructors indicates the broad 
basis on which the school is organized. German, French 




















and English methods are all introduced in such a way 





that, as the student passes from class to class, the man- 
nerisms of the one school are to a great extent counter- 
acted by those of another—theoretically, at all events— 
and the golden mean thus attained. The rooms are 
open every week-day for the study of drawing, painting 
and modelling, and for the study of drawing from the 
antique and life, mechanical drawing and modelling 
three evenings in the week. The school is for both 
men and women. the only requisite for admission to any | DOORWAY LEADING FROM WOOD-CARVING ROOM TO NORTHERN GALLERIES. DRAWN BY F. W. LIPPELT. 
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TALKS WITH ARTISTS. 


MR. A. F. TAIT ON THE PAINTING OF SHEEP 
Mr. A. F. TAIT, whose paintings of animals have been 
so well known to connoisseurs for the last thirty years, 
and who is perhaps now at the height of his powers as 
an artist, is noted for his lifelong habits of close obser- 
vation and study of animal nature. The results of this 
study are not only visible in his pictures, but give them 
their principal charm. 
representative of The Art Amateur called at his studio, 


a large painting, nearly finished, of sheep in a farmyard, 


There was on his easel, when a 


which naturally suggested a talk upon sheep painting. 
“ But, first,” said he, ‘“ let me, especially since the talk 
is to be for the benefit of amateurs and students, repeat 
a piece of advice essential to beginners in any walk of 
art, and which I received when I was a boy from an ar- 
tist now nearly forgotten, Benjamin Robert Haydon. 
Haydon was a man of vast conceptions, who, like a good 
many of us, lacked the power to put upon canvas any- 
His life 
was an unhappy one, and ended unhappily by his own 


thing to correspond in beauty to his visions. 


hand; but that does not detract from the value of his 
advice, which I have ever since followed, I was a boy 
in a store in Manchester, England, and, having always 
had a strong inclination to art, Haydon, who happened 
to take some notice of my efforts, asked one day to see 
my palette. I had so little time to give to my studies 
that I had not taken proper care of it, and it was rather 
dirty. 
painted from a dirty palette ; and let me tell you, further, 


‘ My boy,’ said he, ‘a decent picture was never 


the thing for you to do is to keep a lead-pencil in your 
fist, and use it.’ That was a long time 
ago, but I have not heard anything since 
which I would as confidently offer to be- 
ginners for a sound and reliable general 
precept—‘ When you come to paint, keep 
your palette clean; and, meanwhile, keep 
a pencil in your fist, and draw.’ 

‘** Now, as to sheep, I suppose you want 
to know how a beginner should begin ? 
No, he cannot expect to do much from the 
living animal just at first. Neither sheep 
nor any other animals can be made to 
stand still to be drawn. To get much 
good from the living model, you must have 
some knowledge of the animal already, 
How to acquire it? Well, what I get my 
pupils to do is to go to the slaughter- 
house and procure a sheep’s head and 
trotters, bring them home and hang them 
up against the wall of their room or studio, 
and, while they are fresh, make, first, a 
careful pencil drawing; then an equally 
careful painting of them. The head can 
be preserved, flesh and all, by stuffing it 
with salt, alum and nitre; but it shrinks considerably, 
especially about the nostrils; and, when dry, it is mainly 
good to paint wool from. 
for study of form. You can fix them up 
in all positions; so also the legs. And 
make study after study of them; you 
can never make too many. By the way, 
when buying your head, get a good piece 
of the skin and wool of the neck with it. 

“ As for the body of the animal, I do 
not recommend the study of carcasses, 
nor yet of the freshly shorn beast. There 
is a very good little anatomical work, by 
Waterhouse Hawkins, which it would be 
well to read carefully, ‘The Artistic An- 
atomy of Cattle and Sheep,” published by 
Winsor & Newton.  Theillustrations are 
not correct as to movement, but they give 
a good idea of the anatomy. With what 
he may learn from this little book, and 
after much drawing of heads and feet in 
all positions, the student may as well be- 
gin to sketch and paint from life. He 
will then need a place where he can keep 
a sheep, or a place where he can go and 
work from one regularly. As I have said, 
the animal cannot be depended on to keep 
still. 
a good, careful drawing. 
of partial sketches will be made, some- 
times showing more, sometimes less of the animal ; occa- 
sionally the entire outline. These sketches will be of the 
greatest value, if the student has sufficient endurance to 


Fresh heads are necessary 


It will seldom be possible to finish 
But a number 


you would a still-life subject. 


fully soft. 


picture of a shorn sheep than one of a plucked pullet. 
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keep at it, morning, noon and night, until he gets a 
thorough comprehension of how a sheep is built and how 


it moves, and what it looks like in every position. Of 
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course, it must be a labor of love; otherwise, enough 
trouble will not be taken to do justice to the subject 


“It is well also to buy a fleece, and to paint it as 








To me the beauty of a 
sheep is in its fleece, especially with the sunlight falling 
upon it. It is not that it is soft, but that it is so beauti- 





I should hardly be more likely to paint a 


“This picture of Schenk’s is capital in every respect. 





The sheep is well drawn, the wool well rendered, the 


action and expression natural. The coloring, the dull 
sky, white snow, the black ravens and the warm colors 
of the group in the centre should, I think, be very effec 
Now, | 


I believe in painting what I would call 


tive. But why choose that subject? like a 
little sentiment. 
the spiritual side of animal nature, as well as the physi- 
cal. But imagine the lamb not dead, but overcome with 
fatigue, and the shepherd coming to the rescue in the 


> 


distance—would not that makea more pleasing picture } 


And just as effective a composition? It is not a useless 
point to make; for, after all, we paint for the public, and 
An 


this. 


the public, properly enough, likes pleasant subjects. 
artist, if he is ever to live by his art, must considet 
And, for my part, I believe that this pressure which the 
public puts upon us is good for most of us. I know but 
two artists of a considerable number who are rich enough 
to paint what they please, and who yet paint good pic 
tures. The spur of necessity is needed to make us work 
up to our best level, with the best of all our energies. 
“Since I am upon the subject, I will show you by an 
example what I mean, In this cattie 


picture, you see a 


group of cows coming home in the evening, with udders 


distended. When it is finished there will be here, to the 
right, another group of calves rushing forward from the 
barn to meet them. That will not only add to the ani- 
mation of the picture, and its color, and strengthen the 


composition, but will give it at the same time the touch 


of sentiment that the public appreciates and requires,” 
Mr. Tait’s palette was lying ready set upon a stool 
near the canvas. He wasasked if h« would g ve lol pub- 


lication the list of colors he commonly makes use of for 
o W ith plea ure,” he an- 


swered ; “ but I must warn you that I use 


painting sheep. 
the same palette for everything. Begin- 
ning at the left, there is cobalt blue, ivory 


black, Vandyck brown, burnt umber, Cal- 


edonian brown, burnt Sienna, Indian red, 
light red, vermilion, lemon yellow, three 
shades of cadmium, yellow ochre, emeraud 
green (not emerald green), flake white. 


I sometimes use a little madder lake in 


&» glazing. 


edge of the palette. 


These colors are placed on the 
Within this row ar 


a few mixed tints, whatever I may happen 
to want most in the picture. ‘The greater 
part of the palette is kept cl for other 
tints, to be composed as they needed, 

“It is impossible to tell anybody how 
to color. I remember once being asked 


the question by a very clever musician 
who, all the time he was talking to me, 
was rattling off, perhaps improvising, what 
seemed to me the most complicated mel- 


odies upon the piano. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘if 


you will tell me how you play, I will tell 
you how I color. You donot know; neitherdo I. The 
only way to color is—to color, But drawing can be ac- 


quired, and that is the fundamental thing. It occasionally 
happens that a person may become a very 
good draughtsman and never learn tocolor; 
but commonly when such people come to 
color, they work, at least, acceptably. 

“T like charcoal for rough sketching for 
its own sake, for its facility in noting down 
an effect, an idea. Butin sketching outa 
composition on the canvas, I prefer white 
school chalk. It is even easier to handle 


if anything, rubs out as easily; and when 
Iam satisfied with the main lines of the 
composition, I dust it off and go over them 
carefully, getting in all the drawing witha 
What 


may remain of the chalk in the pores of 


fine sable brush and Indian-ink. 
the canvas does not sully the colors, as 
charcoal will most assuredly be apt to do. 

“TI do all my experimenting with the 


chalk. 


recourse to when I am perfectly satisfied 


The Indian-ink outline is only had 


about the main lines of my composition. 


Everything that is to be in the picture- -ac- 


cessories, background material, foliage 


1 


rocks, barnyard stuff—is all carefully 


drawn in with the brush, and the forms 


thus defined are very seldom _ altered 


in the painting. At times a part of 
the composition may be painted over for the sake of 
securing uniformity in the color and handling of a back- 


ground which might be difficult to paint up to the more 
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important foreground objects. In that case (as with the 
group of calves in this picture which I have shown you) I 
trace the latter; and, my background finished, retrace 
upon it the same lines that I had painted out. But I 
seldom find this expedient necessary. Generally I paint 
in the figures first, as you see them in this little picture 
of sheep and lambs, painting solidly and bringing them 
forward, as you will observe, to what might seem a suff- 
cient finish before doing anything to the background. 
This, however, is only the first painting. I see nature 
minutely, and I think best to paint as-I see; therefore, 
when I get in my background I shall find probably as 
much more work to do to those two sheep as has been 
It is obvious enough that the lambs are unfin- 
ished. The picture is, in fact, waiting for the spring, 
when there will be 

lambs to work 


done. 


most of his nationality. I happened to be in his studio 
one day, and, looking around for something to praise, so 
as to put him in good humor, I noticed what I thought 
a very successful bit of shadow painting in a picture that 
he had nearly finished. ‘ That is a good shadow, % 
said I, ‘that youhavethere.’ Heturned on me ina fury. 
‘Good,’ said he, ‘good? Mon, that shadow’s parfec !’ 
Now, my friend is an accomplished artist, and a little 
egotism may be forgiven him; but there are amateurs 
just like him—as to the egotism. I would strongly ad- 
vise all young people, beginners in art, not to be easily 
persuaded that any part of their work is ‘ parfec.’ 

“In conclusion, I can only say that I wish you would 
lay the utmost stress upon that saying of old Haydon’s— 
about the pencil, you know, and drawing.” R. J. 








from; for I like to 
go to nature for 
the finish, at least, 
of every picture. 
You may study 
and study, yet you 
never know all; 
and it is just the 
accidental turn of 
a head, or some 
detail brought out 
by a ray of light 
falling in an un- 
expected manner 
—the accidents of 
nature, in short, 
which you would 
never think of— 
that make the pic- 
ture uncondition- 
al, that is to sayin 
some respects, out 
of the common. 
“In all my 
sketches from na- 
ture, my aim is to 
get exact even if 
hard statements of 
facts, such as will 
be useful to me in 
painting from. It 
is comparatively 
easy to remember 
color and texture, 
but form, especi- 
ally that of living 
creatures, is not so 
easy to keep in the 
memory. I there- 
fore sketch for 
form; and, if 
pressed for time, 
will content my- 
self with a good 
outline,and just an 
indication of the 
shadow, made by 
putting more 
pressure on my 
pencil. If the ani- 
mal moves, I stop, 
and begin another 





of the designs referred to. The separate flowers are 
seldom closely observed, and the painter is a little too 
obviously preoccupied about the cleverness of his touch 
and the brilliancy of his washes, faults which, however, 
become qualities in tapestry or in tapestry painting. 
His water-colors were mostly done upon vellum. His 
first step was to sketch his subject lightly with ivory 
black and cobalt, over which the other colors were laid. 


* 
* 


THE following will be founda useful palette for paint- 
ing flowers in water-colors. It will suffice for the most 
varied effects: Jvory black and Chinese white. Cobalt. 
There is hardly a shadow or a reflection, in the corollas 
of flowers especially, where it may not be used, not to 
speak of the many flowers in which it is the principal 
ingredient of the 
local tone. Prus- 
stan blue may 
be used to modify 











sketch of a new 
position entirely. 

“This is my 
practice, and it is 
the practice I 
would recommend to beginners, At first sketches made 
as strict statements of fact will seem hard ; but facility 
comes with use; and after a man has acquired the 
facility of a master, he may paint as he chooses. If he 
likes impressionism, he may bean impressionist. For my 
part, I like to render as many of the truths of nature as 
possible, not as few as possible. But of this the ama- 
teur and the student may rest assured; if they begin 
with impressionism they will find themselves compelled, 
after a while, to go back to hard study. 

‘I remember that there is one other point that I wish 
to make; and I do not know better how to make it than 
by telling you a little anecdote. But you must suppress 
the name of the painter concerned, as he is a good friend 
of mine, and a good painter, too, though touchy, like 


STUDY OF SHEEP. 


BY JOHN HENRY ROOS, 


THE Dutch flower painters, like Van Huysum, com- 
bined the delicacy of the illuminators with a breadth of 
effect and a science of composition entirely unknown to 
them. But they used water-colors very little and only 
for the simplest sort of sketching. We must come 
down to the period of Redouté, the end of the last cen- 
tury, for the beginning of modern flower painting in 
water-colors. Redouté was a Belgian by birth. He 
was ‘professor of botanical drawing at the Jardin des 
Plantes, in Paris, and the teacher of Marie Antoinette, 
who was an accomplished amateur in this genre. He 
led his age, and hence his general manner can be studied 
in the design of any floral subject of tapestry or decora- 
tive painting of his time. His compositions were apt to 
be at once heavy and scattered, as is the case with most 


FROM A GERMAN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PRINT, 


the tone of co- 
balt in blue flow- 
ers. It is useful 
in compounding 
brilliant greens 
with gamboge, 
yellow ochre 
and cadmium, 
and sober greens 
with the 
colors and a little 
lampblack. Gam- 
boge is now very 
little used except 
by flower paint- 
ers. It is a gum- 
my, deep-toned, 
transparent yel- 
low, useful main- 
ly in mixtures. 
Aureolin takes its 
place fairly well, 
and is said to be 
more permanent. 
Yellow 
somewhat earthy 
and opaque. In 
flowers of a rather 
coarse type, such 
as the sunflower, it 
may be used with 
great success, and 
it is also extreme- 
ly useful in com- 
pounding greens 
and in the coloring 
of autumn leaves. 
The three tones of 
Cadmium, light, 
deep and medium, 
are also extremely 
useful in flower 
painting. With 
Prussian blue 
they give strong, 
rich greens; 
with cobalt or 
French ultrama- 
rine,graygreensof 
very good quality. 
In yellow flow- 
ers they cannot 
be dispensed with. 
Burnt Sienna 
is useful above all 
in painting autumn leaves and frvits, It makes dark 
grays with cobalt, dark greens with Prussian blue, rich 
russet tones with rose madder and ochre or other 
yellows. Rose madder is the best and safest base for all 
rose reds, violets, pinks and purples. Brown madder 
is extremely valuable in shading dark red flowers. It 
may be employed alone or mixed with cobalt. It makes 
a fine russet with burnt Sienna. Vermz/fon, useful for 
all scarlet flowers and for autumn leaves and fruit, should 
not, as a rule, be mixed with other colors. It may be 
modified by painting it over a preparation of brown 
madder or other dark transparent tint, by glazing with 
rose madder, and by opposing it to the similar but more 
transparent tints obtained from rose madder and the 
cadmiums, Still, its tints with blues are usefyl, 
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“RETURN OF THE FLOCK (MOONLIGHT).” FROM THE PAINTING BY CHARLES JACQUES. 
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PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 





THE SPONGE; BLOTTING-PAPER; INDIA-RUBBER; 

SAND-PAPER; ERASER; CHAMOIS; SUGAR; GUM; 

OX-GALL, ‘ 

To know how to use the sponge is not without im- 
portance for the water-colorist ; for it is almost impos- 
sible‘even for the most skilful to succeed at once, with- 
out a fault, in any kind. of water-color, That may 
happen perhaps once in ten times; usually some part or 
parts will be found which are out of keeping with the 
rest or not sufficiently correct in form or in color. 
These parts cannot always be modified by additional 
work, which results too often in heavy and discolored 
patches. 
with the sponge and recommence from the white paper. 

A small, soft, oval sponge (the Algerian sort is the 
best) is used for this purpose. It must be well washed 
to free it completely from grains of sand, which would 
scratch the paper. 
shape that is most useful. 
pure water it is passed several times over the part to be 


It is safer to wash out the part to be corrected 


Our illustration shows the size and 
Moistened moderately with 


corrected until the color is all taken up, or only a slight 
tint left. 
little it can be restored by using a burnisher. 


If the surface of the paper should rub up a 
But this 
is not the only use which may be made of the sponge. 
In the hand of a practised water-color painter it can be 
made to do all that the rubber or bread pith can do for 
a draughtsman, and more. Should a sky be too strong 
for the foreground, the sponge, lightly used, will tone it 
down. Should a background stand out too much, the 
sponge merely brushed across it will reduce it to its 
place. Should these processes cause a little pool of 
brownish color to form above the part of the drawing 
not acted on, the water from a hydrant will wash it off 
without disturbing the successful parts of the design. 

In case the part to be redrawn is an object in the 
foreground, say a rock, a tree-trunk or a building, one 
may proceed as follows: Take a sheet of well-sized 
paper (heavy writing-paper will do) and, after tracing 
on it the outline of the object, cut it out with a sharp 
pen-knife. Lay this over the drawing so that all of it ex- 
cept the part to be operated on is covered, and by keep- 
ing the overlay firmly pressed down with the fingers, one 
may sponge away vigorously until the white paper re- 
appears where. required without running any risk of 
soiling the most delicate tints in its neighborhood. 

When one would take out the color from a very small 
space only, the sponge already figured may prove too 
large for efficient use. One may make for himself for 
use on such occasions a sponge eraser, like that which 
we show in Fig. 2. An old tooth-brush will serve for 
handle. Cut the bristles down to the height of the 
eighteenth of an inch or so, and lay your piece of sponge 
over them. Fasten it with a needle and waxed thread, 
running the thread about the handle firmly. Then cut 
your sponge to shape with a sharp pair of scissors. 
With this little instrument it is quite easy to soften or 
take out lights from the foliage of a tree, from near 
herbage and in other places where the ordinary sponge 
would remove more than might be necessary. A still 
smaller morsel of sponge, cut round or pointed, and fixed 
in areed or quill, as shown in the one represented in Fig. 
3, will be found useful for very minute work of the sort. 

Other means for taking out lights are India-rubber, 
sand-paper and the eraser. They are to be used with 
caution and moderation, because they destroy (the two 
latter particularly) the surface ofthe paper. The India- 
rubber is to be used like the sponge, over a surface pre- 
viously moistened and partially dried with blotting-paper. 
In this way it completely takes away the color. It may 
also be used lightly over the dry color, with the result of 
rendering it lighter and bringing out the grain of the 
paper. Sand-paper can be used for this latter purpose 
with greater effect; but as it scratches the paper, any 
color put on over it is apt to run into the scratches, 
making dark, irregular lines. This effect may be of ser- 
vice in rough walls, rocks and the like; but the sand- 
paper should not be resorted to, as a rule. if any of the 
above means will do. The same may be said of the 
eraser (Fig. 4), which, nevertheless, is an extremely use- 
It is made in various shapes, mostly for 
We illustrate some 


ful instrument. 
use by architects and book-keepers. 
of the best of these forms; oneespecially has a blade like 
that in a sailor's clasp-knife and a handle in ivory, flat- 
tened at the end toserveas a burnisher. The lines of light 
in smoothly flowing water, high lights in foliage or herb- 
age and a hundred other details of the sort may be taken 
out with the eraser quickly and with great precision of 
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form. This last is the principal argument in its favor, 
all other means of taking out lines giving, in comparison, 
but vague and indeterminate forms. But it can be used 
only at the last, and with great care, for the surface dis- 
turbed by it cannot again be painted on unless it is 
burnished down; and even then it needs great skill to 
The 
heavier grades of Whatman paper are the only ones 


work over a spot once touched by the eraser. 


that can be worked upon to advantage in this way. The 
burnisher may be used to reduce parts of a very coarse- 
grained paper to a finer texture, as, for example, the sky 
and distance of a drawing, before beginning the paint- 























ing. This treatment necessarily results in a difference 
of the textures of the parts so burnished smooth, which 
may be taken advantage of by the painter. 

Blotting-paper is also of the greatest utility to the 
water colorist. In the first place, it serves when laid 
under the drawing-paper and wetted from time to time 
to keep the latter moist as long as may be desired. It 
can be used for modelling a sky, laying first a strong 
tint over the whole of a cloud, for instance, and then 
taking up more or less of the color with a little roll of 
blotting-paper, on the side toward the light. As often as 
the roll of blotting-paper becomes discolored it is thrown 
away and a fresh one made, so that a whole sky can be 
modelled in this way in a very short time. If one sees 
at once that one has laid the wrong tone, it can be taken 
up with blotting-paper before it has time to dry, 





The chamois skin is particularly useful for going over a 
drawing after it has become dry. If a tint should then 
gone over with a brush 


and clean water, and with the chamois made into a lit- 


appear too dark the form may be 


tle roll at the end of the finge rit is to be tappe d upon 
until it is paled sufficiently. The process may be kept 
up until the paper is restored to its original wititeness. 
The color can-be taken up more quickly by adding a lit- 
tle gum-arabic to the water with which it is moistened. 
The chamois should not be used on a very wet surface, 
because it tends to spread the water over the edges of 
the place on which it was laid; but all risk of this can 
be obviated by first absorbing the needless moisture with 
the blotting-paper before tapping the place with the 
chamois skin. The sky or water in a very large 
water-color can be modelled quickly by using a roll of 
chamois skin, like that shown in Fig. 5. Pressed a little 
unequally on the moistened drawing, it will take up more 
or less color according to the pressure, and if the sky 


has been laid in with a good strong wash of color to 


begin with, a whole cloud landscape may be indicated in 


a few movements. It offers an excellent means for 
rapid impressions when sketching cloud effects, 

Some painters add a few drops of gum-arabic to the 
water, with which they paint, to give a certain transpa- 
rency and intensity to the tones. This means should be 
restricted to the very dark parts of the picture, where it 
helps to keep the various tones distinct and prevents 
The lights of a 
To make the color 


“take” on the heavy papers, which sometimes refuse it, it 


them being lost in a general dark tint. 


water-color should always be maz. 


is well to add a lump or two of loaf sugar to the water, 
or a few drops of ox-gall dissolved in water. The latter 
is almost exclusively an English preparation, and is sold 
in small boxes, like that shown in Fig. 6. It is taken up 
with the wet brush, like a color, and mixed in the water 
until the pigments are found to flow freely, and not re- 
tire again, as they did before it was applied, from spots 
of the paper over which they have been washed. 

At certain points in the progress of the work, when a 
new series of operations is to be begun, it will be neces- 


sary to dry the paper thoroughly. In sketching, one 


g, 
depends on the sun for this service; but in the studies 
the flame of a clear fire, of a spirit lamp or of a news- 
paper rolled up into a sort of torch may be resorted to. 
The drawing should be held over it at some little dis- 
tance, and should be passed continually from side to 
side to prevent scorching of the paper. 

In modelling, it is constantly necessary to reserve 
certain portions of the space for the high lights, and, 
again, when posing the darker shades, for the reflec- 
tions. This is an excellent practice even in commenc- 
ing a work which is to be finished in gouache, and it 
may be said to be the basis of all transparent water- 
color work. The modelling may be done with flat tints 
or with blended tints ; commonly the first are used at the 
beginning of a work, the second in finishing it. In lay- 
ing a flat tint, one proceeds as above described with a 
full brush, leading the little pool of color on the paper 
evenly and lightly from left to right, downward, until 
At the bottom, the 


superabundance of color is taken up with a nearly dry 


the space required is covered by it. 


brush, and the tint is allowed to dry before posing 
another either over or beside it. The tint may appear 
very uneven immediately after having been laid, because 
some parts have dried, while others have not; but when 
all is dry it will appear more even and, at any rate, it 
A blended 
tint, however, may be worked into a great deal while 


should never be retouched until quite dry. 


wet, for its object is to offer a gradation from one tone 
to another, or from one shade to a lighter or darker 
and evenness is not desirable. It is, as will readily be 
perceived, very useful to moisten the paper before laying 
such atint. Gradations of intensity —that is to say, from 
dark to light, are had by the simple addition of water 
either with the same brush, or when the change is to be 
more sudden, with another brush, kept clean, but fixed 
for convenience at the other end of the same handle. 
The clear water may also be put on first and the color 
laid into it afterward at the point where the tone is to 
be most intense. From there it will spread with less 
and less intensity over the rest of the moistened surface. 
In blending two different tints, the same methods are 
employed, merely substituting one of the requisite tones 
or the pure water. A third plan, very likely to result 
in accidents, however, is to lay first a single strong tone 
over the whole surface, then to model that by laying 
into it other colors or clear water, and by taking up 
portions again with a nearly dry brush or a small sponge. 
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FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS.—TI. 


IN flower painting of the modern school, the ensemble 
is of the greatest importance. That is the case whether 
one is painting a single blossom or a large and variegat- 
ed group. In the arrangement of a bouquet this fact 
should be kept in mind. There should be some princi- 
pal point of color, Other flowers should be placed so as 
to support that and throw it into prominence. Above 
all, the vase or other holder should be plain and of 
rather sober color; great elegance of form even is not 
desirable, for it should not in any way compete with the 
flowers themselves. A brown jar, a glass tumbler, or, 
at the most, a bit of undecorated Japanese pottery or 
stoneware make the best supports for flowers. Large 
masses for panels may be grouped in a wash-hand basin, 
which should be set on the floor, and should be com- 
pletely hidden by the flowers. The greatest attention 
must be paid to the manner in which the light falls on 
the flowers nearest to the eye. It is very important that 
it should come full on the finest mass of color; for if it 
falls brightest anywhere else there will be a division of 
interest difficult to manage naturally and yet successfully. 

The drawing may be made, first, lightly, with char- 
coal; and dusting that off, the tracing may be gone over 
more definitely with a lead-pencil of medium softness. 
The masses of shade and the darker masses of color 
should be indicated by light shading. If possible, one 
should finish it at a sitting, for the flowers will change 
so much by the next day as to make quite a different 
composition. In any case, the mode of procedure is to 
lay in broadly the masses of color; then give full mod- 
elling, as delicate as time will permit, to the brightly 
lighted group of flowers which make the keynote of the 
composition ; and afterward return to the work needed 
to complete the effect of the ensemble. In this way, it 
will be possible without much difficulty to carry on the 
work from day to day, changing the flowers in the back- 
ground as they blow open or droop and wither for 
fresh ones. It isimportant that this should be thoroughly 
understood. It will be best, therefore, to impress it 
once more upon the reader that there should be in the 
group a principal spray or blossom ; that the first efforts 
should be directed to rendering the exact relations of 
color and value between this keynote and the other notes 
of the composition; that one should next give form and 
distinction to this prominent flower or spray ; and lastly 
do the same, but in a lesser degree, for the other mem- 
bers of the group, taking the greatest care all the while 
to preserve the relations first established, or, if anything, 
bring them closer to nature. If this plan is followed, 
_ the drawing will be harmonious and will have a definite 
artistic value at whatever point one, from various cir- 
cumstances, may have to stop working on it. 





To discover the right place to sketch is in itself proof 
that the artist has at least one of the essentials of suc- 
cess. Every day shows us things that, until we had 
seen them painted, “we had passed a hundred times 
nor cared to see,” as Browning has expressed it in a 
charming poem. The least likely places have been 
found full of good material by those who were able to 
catch the peculiar 
phase of attraction 
they offered. The 
wharves by a great 
river, the very 
slaughter-h ouses 
and slums of a 
crowded city have 
been made into 


things of beauty 
when a_ master’s 


hand has carefully 
depicted them. 
What to omit, an 
appreciation of the 
superfluous details 
of the subject, is the 
crucial test of an 
artist’s vision. A 
photographic  col- 
lection of dry facts, 
an unsympathetic 
catalogue of weari- 
some commonplaces make possibly a conscientious and 
praiseworthy study, but a great artist in half a dozen 
lines will express all that is needful, and infuse into his 
sketch the poetry and feeling that escapes the camera, 
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THE DRAPED MODEL.—I. 


A CHAT WITH MR. CARROLL BECKWITH AND MR, WAL- 
TER SATTERLEE ON MODELS AND COSTUMES, 


HE amount you pay a model 
generally is fifty cents an 
hour,” said Mr. J. Carroll 
Beckwith. “ Of course I refer 
to professionals. Amateurs 
charge all sorts of fancy 
prices, and give you a great 
deal more trouble than those 
who pose as a regular means 
of livelihood. You engage 
amateurs once in a while be- 
cause you happen to notice 
some very striking or beauti- 
ful points of face or figure. 





But generally they are restless and cannot retain a 
pose for anything like the length of time required. 
How often ought they to rest? That depends very 
much on the pose. I have known a model 
easy position, lying on cushions, for instance, to remain 
so for three hours. But that is rather unusual, and the 
artist should use judgment or haye 
enough to find out how long his model can keep the 
position without overtiring. Inclasses there is a general 
rule to pose for fifty minutes and then rest ten, or twenty- 
five minutes posing and five minutes’ rest.” 

“Is it not hard sometimes to get back the exact 
attitude and fall of the drapery ?” 

“Not with professionals. They seem instinctively to 
drop into the right pose. Occasionally at the beginning 
if you tell them something of your idea about the 
picture you wish to paint, they will of their own accord 
take a pose that is better than one you would put 
them in. Sometimes an intelligent model will have 
a good idea about a costume. I had one once who said 
to me one morning: ‘Mr. Beckwith, I’ve thought 
of something for a dress in that picture.’ ‘What 
is it?’ 1 asked. She told me, and I thought the sug- 
gestion a good one, ‘How much will it cost?’ I 
quired. ‘Oh,I can get the stuff for two dollars, and I 
can make it very easily myself.’ ‘Well, here are five 
dollars to get it,’ I said; and when she came next time 
she had obtained the material and had produced the 
gown. It was of soft gray stuff, made—ah ! what do 
you call it when the waist and skirt are all in one ?” 

“ Princess ?” 

“Yes, I think that is it. Well, it was very effective 
indeed, Afterward it had some large leaves embroidered 
on the front, and was changed a little for the various 
pictures it went into. One day, when it had been lying 
about the studio for a long time, and had become a 
regular old rag from much usage, the model who had 
made it came in and said to me: ‘ Mr. Beckwith, Mr. 
,, naming a well-known photographer, ‘says he 
will give’me twenty-five dollars for that costume.’ ‘ All 
right,’ I said, proceeding to hunt it up. ‘Here it is. 
Go and get your twenty-five dollars ;’ and she took it to 
him and got it. You see what an idea is worth. It 
will bring its price anywhere. You will find that 
the best models will scarcely ever pose for classes, 


in an 


consideration 


in- 
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FESTOON OF FLOWERS AND FRUIT, FOR CHINA DECORATION. 


because they do not find it so hard to work for individual 
artists, and can generally find sufficient employment in 
this line. The reason why it is easier is that when 
a model is posing for only one artist, he or she 





will see that if the artist is working on the head it will 
not matter if the hand or foot is moved a little; or if the 
torso is being painted, the head can rest. With aclass 
it is different. One may be sketching the head, another 
an arm or a fvot, and probably each member may be 
working on a different part of the figure at the same 
time, so you see the model must be at ‘attention’ in 
every part of the anatomy, all the time.” 

“Do the students squabble for a good place ?” 

“ Certainly not. 
slips of paper, thrown into a hat, and the students draw 
for places. Sometimes if a pupil is absent or late when 
a new model is posed, he loses his place, and has to 
take what he can get. Often the position of one’s easel 
means a good deal. Ina certain place you may get a 
better light or an attitude of the model which makes a 
more effective picture in the carrying out of some pre- 
conceived idea. This is quite important if you wish to 
exhibit your canvas. But for the majority of students 
who are only working for practice, a matter of place is 
not of much consequence, since the important thing is 
not so much what subject you are doing, as how you 


Names or numbers are written on 


are doing it. It is much better to paint a heel or a 
shoulder-blade well than a face carelessly.” 

“IF you happen to have on hand a particularly ef- 
fective costume,” said Mr. Walter Satterlee, “ the next 
thing is to find a model who will suit it ; and vice versa, 
if you have a good model you must consider very care- 
fully in what dress he will be most effective. Suppose 
you have an old man, with the rugged, seamed, weather- 
beaten face of a laborer; you would have something 
very incongruous if you dressed him in the habit of a 
monk or the luxurious dressing-gown of a gentleman 
of leisure; but he might be very effective as an old 
fisherman or a peasant. If you have, for instance, a good 
German ‘Gretchen’ costume, you must be careful not to 
put a lady in it, I mean by that the high-bred type that 
goes by that name. You must have the heavier features, 
ruddy cheeks, thick wrists and sturdy pose of the 
peasant girl forsuch a dress. You can find this type 
without much trouble, as the ocean steamers are con- 
stantly bringing them to our shores. If you own a fine 
Spanish or gypsy costume, it may be some time before 
you find a model to suit. 
marked faces, which are not so easy to find here. 

“The best and most correct costumes of the different 
nationalities are not found at the costumers, nor can 
they be made very well from directions here. The 
only way is to buy them from those who are wearing 


These types have strongly 


them. Then they are not only correct in make, but 
they are faded in color and toned down by age.” 

“ T have noticed that artists delight in old faded things.” 

“Indeed they do; because the colors are manageable, 
and will lend themselves to something like harmony. 
You never heard of an artist buying a brand-new suit 
of a peasant; the crude, staring colors would make his 
eyes ache. In company with another tourist, I picked 
up in Europe at one time quite a collection of costumes. 
It was this fact of always wanting the old clothes, in 
preference to new, that amazed the people and caused 
us at times to be considered a pair of mild lunatics. 

“You see that 
picture there,” and 
Mr. Satterlee point- 
ed to a picture on 
the studio wall; 
“that costume I got 
in Granada; it be- 
longed to Mariano, 
king of the gypsies. 
The way I came 
into possession of 
it was rather pecu- 


liar, not to say 
startling. Mariano 


had posed for me a 
little, and one day, 
out in the public 
square, in front of 
the hotel, I asked 
him what he would 
take for that-suit. 
It was old and 
patched, but. still 
handsome and brave in brass buttons, gold braid and 
embroidery. He promptly named a sum equal to $8. 
“«Whencan [have it?’ lasked. ‘Youcan have it now,’ 
he said, and he straightway began with the same stately 











dignity with which he did everything to disrobe then 
We the of a 
attracted by this unusual spectacle. But Mariano never 


and there. were soon centre crowd 
smiled, and oblivious to anything but the business on 
hand, went on removing the different articles of the cos- 
till he had taken off the entire suit. Then he 


gathered up the clothes, flung them at my feet with an 


tume 


imperial gesture, took the money and strode off in his 
scanty underclothes, with apparently no loss to his king- 
ly dignity. I have used that suit in several pictures. 
‘Pupils at work before a model generally see too much 
at first. They are apt to go into details at once, and 
want to copy the bead trimmings of a gown, or the lace 
ruffle about the neck, when their first attempt should be 
to get a broad conception of the whole. 
I always try to get a class to catch, first 
the sentiment or leading characteristics 
of the model, to sketch in the main out- 
lines and indicate the principal masses. 
When it comes to the color, the chief 
thing is to determine the values as ac- 
curately as possible. Of course it is 
understood that no one should attempt 
to paint figures who is not able, from 
previous study, to draw correctly.” 
Following Mr. Satterlee into another 
room in the Y. M.C. A. building, a class 
of young ladies were found at work 
painting a “ Marguerite sitting at her 
wheel.’” The model had the blue eyes, 
fresh complexion and sturdy build of the 
peasant class, and was arrayed, not in 
the smart costume of the stage Gretchen, 
but in a slightly faded blue bodice and 
skirt that looked as if they had been often 
worn by a real worker at her spinning- 
wheel. I strained my ears to hear some 
of Mr. Satterlee’s criticisms as he moved 
around among the easels, and occasion- 
Here are a few: 
that the 
It is needed to bring out and 


ally caught them. 
“Don’t 
shoulder. 
accent the shoulder. 
is too strong. The background must 
simply support your figure. Break these 
lines here with a pot of flowers or some- 
thing of that sort. 
your eyebrows the same tint all through. 
They will be a little grayer here where 
the light falls. Break up the outlines of 
the hair. I should put in that dark 
and keep it. It key-note. 
should have a little white to repeat this white.” 
near enough this easel to see what a difference was made 
by the little dab of white which Mr. Satterlee, picking 
up the pupil’s brush, laid on the ruffle about the neck, 
just in one spot at the back of the braid of -hair which 
As he said, it repeated, 


lose shadow on 


Your background 


You must not have 


is your Down here I 


I was 


fell forward over the shoulder. 
or echoed, the other white in the picture, gave a certain 
snap or strength to the 
color, brought out the out- 
line, and threw the braid 
of hair more into relief. 
It was an admirable in- 
stance in showing how 
important seeming trifles 
are in art. 

“It is a good thing,” 
said Mr. Satterlee to me 
modestly, “to have afresh 
eye look upon your work, 
when your own eye isa 
little tired, confused or 
perplexed over things that 
decline to come right. 

«And now those cos- 
tumes that you wanted to 
see, Mr. Lamarche will 
show you.” 

Mr. Lamarche has pick- 
ed up costumes all over 
Europe, and in parts of 
Asia and Africa. His col- 
lection must be a great ac- 
commodation to other ar- 
tists, as its contents are available for hire to those who 
wish. It includes some delightful costumes, but these 
must wait for consideration until the second part of this 
chat upon the draped model appears. A. E. IVES. 
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CHINA 


PAINTING. 


LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR, 


XIV.—JEWELS. 
JEWELS, for decorating china, in imitation of rubies, 


sapphires, emeralds, topazes, crystals and cat’s-eyes, can 


be purchased at any store where mineral paints are 


sold. These are made in eight different sizes, No. 1 being 





A STUDY OF POPPIES, FOR CHINA DECORATION, 


exceedingly small, hardly larger than the point of a pin, 
while No. 8 is as big as a pea. 
of a special sort of glass, and are all transparent, resem- 


They are composed 


bling very closely in color the different gems which they 
simulate. When used with gold they make a very 
distinctive, brilliant, and peculiarly rich decoration. 
Beautiful specimens of this work were shown in 
china, 


recent importations of Coalport comprising 





FAN DECORATION, 


A STUDY OF POPPIES, FOR 


jewel-boxes, match-boxes, and trays of allshapes. The 
jewels are not used on objects of art alone, but 
are found on cups and saucers, plates, and the like. 
A set of plates recently exhibited, which attracted 


+9) 
. great deal of attention, had jewels of large 
size, mostly rubies and cat’s-e ves, set in medallions sur 
rounded with « xquisite gold work both raised and flat. 
Che price asked for the dozen was one thousand 


dollars, The Copeland ware has also been for many 


years celebrated for its exquisite jewelled work. This 
style of decoration is not of recent date by any means ; 
mention is made by Marryat in his interesting history 
of Pottery and Porcelain, of some articles decorated at 
the Sévres factory. In 1851 a cup and saucer jewelled 


sold for eighty pounds; an écuelle, cover and stand, 
also jewelled, with paintings of seaports, brought one 
The Royal Worcester fac- 


produces fine specimens of this work. — It 


hundred and fifty pounds. 
tory has 
always been admired by lovers of por- 
celain, but the price, though not at all 
exorbitant for such fine workmanship, 
has placed it rather beyond the reach of 


Within the 
last few years amateurs have taken up 


people of ordinary means. 


the practice of the art in this country, 
and produced some very choice pieces 
at a comparatively small expense. 
When china is used it should be of 
the best quality and most artistic shapes. 
Fine English ware is preferable if it can 
be obtained. It can be procured some- 
times made with a simple gold edge 
and plain cream-tinted ground ; which 


would be perfectly suitable, for jewels 


look better on a colored ground. Ware 
is softer than china and the jewels ad- 
here more readily to its surface. The 


gold should be rich and used freely. 
Jewels are priced according to their 
size. The larger they are the more ex- 
pensive. In mixed sizes and colors they 
cost ten cents per dozen. A cement is 
manufactured especially for fastening the 
jewelsto thechina. It is sold at twenty- 
five cents a vial, prepared as a fine 
powder, which should be mixed with fat 
A little more fat oil 


should be used than for the paste for 


oil and turpentine. 


raised gold, and yet not quite so much as 
you would use for gold. Apply a thin 
coat to the spot where the jewel is 
required ; then place the jewel, which 
has a flat base, upon it, gently pressing 
it down until it is firmly fixed. A pair 
of fine forceps will be found very useful 

in handling the jewels, for they are very awkward to 
manage with the fingers. Fat oil can be used instead 
of the paste, and can be depended upon. Just sufficient 
quantity should be used to fix the jewel firmly in its place. 
If the design is to be carried out with raised gold 
work the place for the, jewels should be left for the 
second firing. A thin coat of the paste should be used 
to stick them on, for, being made of glass composi- 
tion, they will not stand a 


very strong heat. Too 
great a fire will cause 


them to lose their shape 


and flow. If a piece of 


ware is being decorated 
the paste can be laid on, 
the jewels inserted, dried, 
and the gold applied, and 
all completed with one 
firing ; but notso for china. 

If the artist possesses a 
kiln it will be a very easy 
matter to make trials and 
ascertain the proper 
amount of heat required. 

Bon-bon boxes can be 
decorated charmingly by 
painting a medallion on 
the lid. 


panel with a face, or a 


This might be a 


delicate figure, surround- 
On 
this band either rubies or 


ed by a gdld band. 
topazes should be insert- 
ed. 
arrange clusters of the gems ina setting of delicately 


Outside the meda'lion 
wrought gold-work either flat or in low relief. - Borders 
for plates are effective in the same style, if not overload- 


ed with too great a number of jewels. M. B. ALLING. 
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A DINING-ROOM SIDEBOARD. 





HE design 
for side- 
boards 
have of 
late years 
shown a 

° marked 
tendency 
toward ex- 
cessive 
height, 
arising 
from 
cramped 
space, just 

as city rookeries soar skyward from the elevating influ- 
ences of city lots at fabulous valuations. One longs for 
the breadth that should be eloquent of dining-room 
hospitality, longs for a sideboard built in something 
better than the boxy lines of the common sort, with its 

niggling cabinets and disquieting mirror. The one il- 

lustrated below should amply realize this end, even 
though some odds and ends of furniture should need to 





be discarded to admit of its generous length of shelf. 
This piece of furniture would afford ample accommoda- 














tion for table ware, and give besides a variety of draw- 
ers and lockers, It need not be an expensive piece to 
make. The mouldings are simplicity itself; the frieze 
of the overhanging cupboard is decorated with brass 
nails ; the edge of the main shelf is adorned with larger 
and more ornate gilt-head nails let intoa channel; there 
is a little leaded glass and some brass strap work, used 
solely for constructive purpose. Besides these details, 
there are some touches of carving on the door and 
drawer fronts. Perhaps the chief value of the design 
consists in the arrangement of its masses. Whether 
turned work was employed throughout, with Cairene 
lattice in panels, or carving of the German Renaissance 
lavishly applied with the floriated brackets and arched 
openings in which it luxuriates, or whether the whole 
were in marquetry and fine buhl work, would affect 
the structure less than a change in the proportions of its 
several parts ; for having gained a good arrangement of 
the main parts of the construction, the applied ornament 
is relatively unimportant, so long as it is consistent. 





EMBROIDERY UPON COTTON FABRICS. 





OF late years the progressive American mind has 
developed fresh ideas of design in embroideries the older 
methods were inadequate to satisfy the ambition of the 


new disciples of the art. Different fabrics and working 








threads were demanded to give better expression to the 
worker’s skill. This led to unusual activity in the 
manufacture of threads and cloths, until we now have 
fabrics suited to their uses, and threads for the best 
development of our designs. The variety of materials 
used enables the embroiderer to give many different re- 
productions of the same design, beside variation in color 
treatment. When we copied and shaded our first Ken- 
sington stitches, silk, satin and plush were ambitiously 
sought. Now, in a period of advanced taste we have 
found artistic results from the use of simple and inex- 
pensive means. Cotton as a material for decoration 
was formerly untried, but it is now the one most favored. 
In the manner of weaving, it allows of a variety of effects. 
There is a tapestry which rivals both silk and wool in 
its soft folds and surface sheen, made of cotton, beau- 
tifully woven, and dyed in light dull shades. Another 
cotton material is twilled, and has a smooth dull satin 
surface that blends well with the working threads. 
Other cotton goods are woven for surface embroidery in 
the numerous darning stitches. Many of the varieties 
of this kind when properly treated are transformed into 
new fabrics, in which every trace of the original disap- 
pears. A similar variety is in weaves of linen and silk, 
for each of which there is a special stitch, a thread best 
suited to the stitch, and a design best adapted to the 
fabric, chosen with reference to its future uses. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RECENT BOOKS ON ART. 


IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS, by George Moore 
(London, David Nutt ; New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons). A 
book of art criticism, sane and free alike from sentimentality 
and moralizings, is in itself rare. The uncritical adulation of 
ignorance, although for so many years chiefly theological in its 
object, is now diverted to art topics. The tract of a past genera- 
tion is changed in form, but not in substance, to a gushing 
monograph upon some painter who probably deserved a kindlier 
fate. From an artistic standpoint, one is tempted to regret the 
presence of so many literary articles in this charmingly printed 
book, not because they are other than admirable and well worth 
reading more than once, but because, while in any year a dozen 
volumes of admirable essays in ‘* belles lettres” could be named, 
it would be hard to find as many equally satisfactory volumes of 
art literature ina dozen years, ‘ Art for the Villa’’ is one of the 
most sensible papers ever printed upon the tendency of modern 
art. ‘* Ours is an age of ‘bibelots’’’ is its text. Mr. Moore 
points out that in all the arts exquisite trifles are the real delight 
of the connoisseur and the art patron now. The epic, the great 
masterpieces of the brush or the pen, are not in touch with the 
times. The short story or the dainty lyric, the impression of a 
Whistler or the clever animals of Barye are examples of these 
bibelots at their best, when they are genuine works of art, that, 
except in size, are as great as the greatest; while the thousand 
and one odds and ends of bric-A-brac and commonplace little 
daubs show the craze at its worst. But, as Mr. Moore says, ‘‘a 
certain vague sense still survives that it is meritorious to paint 
King Lear cursing his daughters and undignified to paint the 
water-butt in the back garden.” But this folly is supported 
neither by true artistic necessity nor by commercial demand. 
** Buy my ‘Court of Louis XIV.;’ cost me three hundred pounds 
to paint—studio, models, costume, a journey to Versailles !” cries 
the artist ; but why should we? Very few could afford to spend 

300 upon a picture three feet by six, and still fewer could afford 
the wall space to hangit properly.” Besides, such huge canvases 
fail to harmonize with the decoration of our homes. They are 
not high art, they are not commercial art, and yet they are pro- 
duced by tens of thousands yearly. This plea for the ‘* rehabili- 
tation of the artisan in art, with allusion to such economic 
changes as will simplify the subject matter of pictures and reduce 
their dimensions and their price,’’ is well urged, based upon 
sound common-sense principles, and should be carefully studied 
and digested by every one who paints, models or is in any way 
personally concerned in art, whether theoretically or practically. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Meissonier and the Salon Julian” deserves to 
be quoted in full. From the foundation of his school, in 1860, 
Mr. Moore traces the career of Julian, ‘‘ who, in the opinion of 
many competent judges, has done much to popularize and im- 
prove French art; . . . who, in the opinion of an equal number 
of competent judges, has done much to degrade and destroy it; 
+ » » aman who, to-day, is the most notorious and powerful per- 
sonage in the Paris art world.’’ We find that M. Julian was 
once a shepherd in the south of France, with a great reputation 
for wrestling, and for a while undecided whether to adopt wrest- 
ling or painting as his profession. He went to Paris, studied at 
the Beaux Arts, gained a certain amount of notoriety by a picture 
at the same salon the same year that Manet and Whistler laid 
the foundations of their success, All three men were equally ridi- 
culed ; but while the two others have justified their rebellion, the 
third has no place to-day asa painter. Indeed, after this attempt, 
he again turned to his first profession, and brought from the 
south five and twenty famous wrestlers. With ‘‘ L’homme 
masqué” he aroused the curiosity of Paris and cleared over a 
hundred thousand francs ; attempting to repeat his success the 
next year, he lost all he had, and turned to teaching as a means of 
livelihood. One solitary pupil alone was tempted to_his studio, 
and for awhile remained alone in it. Then came three or four 
more, until, after the war, the school numbesed twenty. When 
the Government had closed the Beaux Arts, ‘‘ for some more than 
usual cruelty or barbarism perpetrated by a jocular student,”’ 
Julian said to a friend, with whom he was walking in the salon, 
** One day this will all belong tome. Nowthat they have closed 
the Beaux Arts, all the great painters that the next ten years may 
produce will come from my studio.”” With creditable foresight 
and a shrewd estimate of his countrymen, he offered a medal to 
be awarded monthly for the best work. This and his fortune in 
securing the services of M. Bourguereau as professor brought 
crowds of pupils, whose work was of a style so acceptable at the 
Salon, that the chief places were occupied by ‘‘ pupils of Julian ;’’ 
and his prophecy, half in jest though it might have been, was 
literally fulfilled. But it would be unfair to summarize the whole 
of this very interesting paper, with its frank history of the schism 
and cliques of the art world of Paris during recent years, Mr. 
Moore’s indictment of the fashionable method of tuition, the 
method in force in Paris and America to-day, is worth reading. 
This sentence: ‘‘I have seen hundreds draw the posed studio 
model fairly well, but to catch the movement of a man’s hand, 
say, as he lights a match, is quite another thing,” is indicative of 
the lines of the attack, and his objections to the prevailing system 
are so intelligently framed and so logically worked out, that it 
would be hard to cite pages more important and more directly to 
the purpose in any recent critical utterance upon art. 

The essay upon ‘‘ Degas”? is full of pleasant gossip and amus- 
ing anecdotes. Some of the artist's sayings are extremely witty, 
as, for instance, when he reproved Whistler for his love of pub- 
licity, saying: ‘‘ My dear friend, you conduct yourself in life just 
as if you had no talent at all.’’ Here is another shrewd remark 
by Degas that Mr. Moore quotes: ‘‘ My opinion has always been 
the same. I think literature has done only harm to art. You 
puff out the artist with vanity, you inculcate the taste for noto- 
riety, and that is all ; you do not advance public taste one jot. . .. 
You do not even help us to sell our pictures.* A man buys a 
picture not because he reads an article in a newspaper, but 
because a friend who he thinks knows something about pictures 
told him it would be worth twice as much ten years hence as it 
is to-day.” Of Bastien-Lepage he said: ‘‘He is the Bour- 
guereau of the modern movement.” Some one spoke to him of 
Manet’s toleration of adverse criticism. ‘* Yes,’’ said Degas, 
** Manet is a true Parisian: he knows how to take a joke.” Of 
Besnard’s efforts to obtain lightness, he is reported to have said : 
‘* He is a man who tries to dance with leaden soles.” 

One might go on quoting the delightful anecdotes in this book, 
its clever epigrams and its genuine appreciations of the best 
things in modern art, but short of entire citation, there would still 
remain much worth*extracting ; and as no artist can afford to let 
such terse practical advice remain unread, it would be superfluous 
to say more in its favor ; for there is an awkward feeling that the 
author has let out some jealously guarded truths, and that what 
he says to-day the world to-morrow will recognize as the actual 
state of the case. At such time the wary artist, who has moulded 
his art in compliance with the laws of supply and demand, will 


_ thing. 


reap not only commercial profit, but, if he have the genius, will 
lose no atom of reputation by so doing. 


ADELINE’S ART DICTIONARY (D. Appleton & Co.). 
One tests a dictionary much as a student is tried by an exami- 
nation paper. It may be that the half dozen questions on the sub- 
ject that he encounters are the only half dozen that could be framed 
of which he is quite ignorant, but he stands or falls thereby. So 
in consulting this dictionary, when ‘‘ Gesso” and “‘ Intarsia”’ failed 
to appear, when ‘‘ Proof, Artists’ ” is thus defined ; “ A proof of a 
line engraving pulled with or without the signature of the artist,’’ 
one cannot but feel vexed that the first chance references are so 
unsatisfactory. A proof is not limited to a “ime engraving; 
how about mezzotints, dry points and etchings? Neither is 
it ‘* pulled with or without the signature of the artist,” for if that 
sentence implies anything at all, it seems to mean the artist signs 
the plate itself—whereas he signs the prints from it—quite a dif- 
ferent thing. It may be of course that fate has directed one to 


the weak points, but each fresh dip reveals new defects. ‘ Sil- 
houette” appears with no trace of the origin of the term. ‘‘ Re- 
troussage” is unnoticed except in a reference to ‘‘ natural” 


proofs; itself a curious phrase, ‘‘ Plein-air’’ is defined loosely 
and with a party bias, out of place in a dictionary. ‘‘ To cover 
a canvas (—paint)” has for definition, ‘*‘ To paint with rapidity,”’ 
which is sheer nonsense as an explanation of the phrase, and the 
further information that ‘the term is not always used in a good 
sense,” is obviously feeble and vapid. The explanation that the 
impressionists ‘‘ paint the impression made on their mind by any 
particular scene”’ is another instance of inaccuracy. That they 
attempt to reproduce the impression upon their eye, as opposed 
to the more minute details supplied by previous knowledge and 
mental analysis of the subject, is surely the commonest, 
stalest article of their creed. The opinion of the writer that 
‘*this school has not been able to convince the public,’’ however 
valuable in its right place as art criticism, is merely impertinent 

















in a dictionary. Under ‘‘ Festoon,” no hint is given of the pen- 
dent curves that are the peculiar feature of the wreath decoration 
distinguished by this term. ‘‘To Lay the Ground,”’ although it 
describes the preparation for mezzotinting, never uses the word, 
and might naturally lead a student to suppose that etching grounds, 
for instance, were laid with a rocker. But it is needless to go 
further. If the first tests reveal so much that is unsatisfactory, 
it would take many months of reference to impeccable definitions 
to allay the doubts raised by anhour’s search. The appearance of 
the book is excellent, but in face of the objections noted, we can- 
not congratulate the expert, who has been some years revising the 
work and bringing it up to date. The whole entirely lacks the 
rigid accuracy of phrase and avoidance of ambiguous meaning, 
that must be present in such a compilation, if it be worth any- 
Its examples are chosen almost at random, its attempted 
differentiation is muddled and mixed—see ‘‘ Rose-window,”’ for 
example. Here is a type of its explanation of a familiar sub- 
stance ‘‘ Pasteboard,amaterial . . . usedfor . . . draw- 
ing up (s¢c) and mounting prints or water-colors.” In fact, the 
more one examines this extraordinary book, the more one regrets 
its inefficiency ; for its scheme is admirable ; but if a dictionary 
be not accurate with trustworthy definitions, of what use is it ? 


DAVID COX AND PETER DE WINT (Charles 
Scribner’sSons). The Great Artists, a magnificent title for theear- 
lier volumes of this admirable series, has been already not a little 
strained to include Landseer, Cruikshank and Mulready. But 
although Cox and De Wint are hardly worthy of the name under 
which they are classed here, yet they are not entirely undeserving, 
and in chronicling their life and analyzing their work, Mr. Gilbert 
R. Redgrave has done full justice to his subjects. The old 
English water-color school has suffered from over-praise, and 
signs are not wanting that a certain reaction may result for a 
time in a neglecteven more unfair, The reproductions given in 
this book, while far from ideal, convey in several cases, as in the 
** Lincoln” and “ Cricketers,’’ by De Wint, and ‘‘ The Shrimpers” 
and ‘* Water Mill,” by David Cox, a little of the beauties of the 
originals, and so justify to some extent the eulogies bestowed 
upon them. But an anthology of paintings is as different from 
a collection, as a cook-book is from a dinner ; and the peculiar 
qualities which ennoble the work of these two water-colorists can 
hardly be realized from black and white alone, whether in de- 
scriptions or pictures. As the author observes, De Wint was 
one of the most truly English of painters, and as such his works 
will always appeal to the sympathies of his countrymen. To 
those who delight in anecdotes of famous men, the chatty biogra- 
phies will be enjoyable, but, in fault of better material, no doubt 
some of the stories told are very thin, and one realizes the task the 
author had to make such uneventful careers interesting reading. 


Our COMMON BirRDS, and how to know them, 
by John B. Grant (Charles Scribner’s Sons), This oblong oc- 
tavo, with its very faithful and charming photographic studies of 
wild birds, is a useful book of reference both for artists and lovers 
of natural history. It is thoroughly well done, and should be in 
the hands of every one who loves birds whether as a naturalist or 
for zsthetic delight in their beauty. The price, $1.50, is very 
moderate for so admirable a book. Had it been possible to 
take the studies from life, instead of from stuffed specimens, 
which from the arrangement seems to have been adopted, it 
might have been a shade more valuable ; but in its present form 
it is most useful, and should be possessed by every artist. 


POETRY AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS, edited by Douglas 
Sladen (Cassell Publishing Co.). To fill the ominous number of 
666 pages with modern poetry taken from the younger writers of 
any one nation were a perilous task, but that Mr. Sladen has 
made a most valuable selection may be granted at once. No- 
body ever fails to discover omissions in any anthology, having 
set aside some twenty or thirty pieces whose popularity is abso- 
lute, no two people would agree on the right of the others 


taken to represent their authors. It is somewhat unfair to Ameri- 
can writers to insert a list of English poets covering the same 
ground, and singularly unjust to the latter to exclude many of 
the younger names merely because Mr. E. C. Stedman published 
the last edition of his ‘ Victorian Poets” prior to their recogni- 
tion by the public. W.E. Henley, Graham Tomson, Arthur 
Symons, W. B. Yeats and not a few others should most cer- 
tainly have been added. The editor, while aiming to be impar- 
tial, is evidently not in sympathy with the ‘ bric-a-brac” school. 
No doubt bric-a-brac is inferior to a fresco by Michael Angelo 
or a statue by Phidias; but is a circus-poster, ora five-act tragedy 
any nearer because each takes deeds of daring or great events 
in history for its theme? That Joaquin Miller “differs from 
Bret Harte by the introduction of the horse on to his stage”’ is 
anexample of view Mr. Sladen takes, and seems thereby to con- 
fuse subject-matter with treatment. But whether one agrees 
with the preface or not, of the book there can be no doubt. It 
is lterally a necessity not only to any student of modern poetry, 
but to any who are interested in the progress of national art. 
The price is moderate, the type and binding admirable, and 
amid its pages many very fine lyrics and genuine poems so va- 
ried in their style that some must appeal to every reader. 


GEORGE MEREDITH, some characteristics, by Richard 
Le Gallienne (United States Book Co.). This excellent intro- 
duction to the works of one of the greatest living writers is time- 
ly and well done. Mr. Le Gallienne is sympathetic, and yet for a 
hero-worshipper strangely sane. His boyish delight in his hero is 
obvious and wholesome, and the extremely delicate task of dis- 
cussing the works of one yet in the full vigor of production is 
gracefully fulfilled. That Mr. Meredith’s style is an insoluble 
problem to many people may be granted at once ; that such folk 
welcome and appreciate a guide book to the strange country and 
a manual of its conversations, the plethora of Browning hand- 
books would seem to prove. Therefore, assuming the need for 
this work, it can be safely recommended to future disciples of one 
who, whatever his final place, is just at present counted among the 
immortals by those whose opinions are most to be respected. 
Mr. John Lane’s bibliography is excellent, carefully collated, 
accurate and ample ; indeed, a model of its kind. The notes on 
‘*George Meredith in America,” by Mr. W. Morton Fullerton, 
have peculiar interest on this side, and are as brilliant and clear 
as one expects from socharming a writer. The great success of 
the English edition should be quite put in the shade by the re- 
ception this book is morally certain to receive here. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, by Joseph Jacobs (London, 
David Nutt). These papers on George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, 
Browning, and Newman are reprinted from The Atheneum 
(London), and merit the dainty garb in which they now appear. 
Critically cautious though they are, and in their impartial utter- 
ances at times almost suggesting a lack of sympathy which most 
certainly it was not their author’s intention to express, they are 
entirely readable and of the sort that go to build up one’s definite 
opinions of the authors they discuss so ably. Admirers of the 
four great names on their title-page will not regret their choice if 
they decide to become possessed of this very satisfactory volunie. 





RECENT FICTION. 


STORIES OF OLD NEw SPAIN, by Thomas A. Jan- 
vier (D. Appleton & Co.). ‘* By the author of Color Studies” on 
the cover of this book arouses one’s expectation, nor is it dis- 
appointed, for in these sketches much that is novel in itself is 
handled powerfully and dramatically. ‘*‘ The Flower of Death” 
would be impressive if its scenes were in Second Avenue, but 
with its romantic environment it becomes still more affecting. 
‘San Antonio of the Garden” is marked bya rare scholarly 
humor well planned and well sustained. ‘‘ Saint Mary of the 
Angels” is certainly one of the most powerful bits of melodrama 
produced for a long time, and the artistic ending an instance 
of the author's mastery of his subject. In short, the book com- 
pares favorably with the majority of frontier life, and excepting 
some of Bret Harte’s earlier stories, has no near rival. 


COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE, by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The author of this 
book has done what is given to few, by scoring a success in one 
art, having previously gained his famein another. Comment on 
the story itself is needless, because, as it appeared in a popular 
magazine, it has already become a favorite to thousands of read- 
ers, Yet in this very charming form it should take on a new 
lease of life. A special binding adopted in this and several of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s books recently, deserves un- 
stinted praise. The stitching appears to be done upon a flexible 
back, the result being that the book opens anywhere, inviting 
readers, and yet betrays no sign of coming to pieces. The silk- 
sewn bindings of a few of the best leather-covered volumes can 
alone compare with it. Thus this unique volume has another in- 
terest, albeit a mechanical one, added to its artistic and literary 
attraction ; surely it is secure of a long and increasing reputation. 


BALAAM AND HIS MASTER, by Joel Chandler Harris 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Another book by the creator of 
“Uncle Remus”’ scarcely requires other comment, for who does 
not enjoy Mr. Harris’s stories of negro life. The initial tale is 
powerful and, of course, excellently narrated, with an undernote 
of pathos neither forced nor untrue. Mr. Harris has the art of 
writing his phonetic dialect in a peculiarly intelligible way, so 
that as the eye traverses the words we seem to catch their sound. 
Hence in place of the labor some such books entail, the half 
dozen sketches here are half a dozen separate pleasures. 


THE RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD, by Frank R. 
Stockton (Charles Scribner’s Sons). To meet old friends after a 
long absence is a somewhat trying experience even in real life ; 
and to once again encounter Pomona and Euphemia has a mixed 
feeling of pleasure and vexation, for the inimitable charm of ‘‘Rud- 
der Grange” fails to bewitch one here ; the Pomona who has ad- 
ventured to England and Paris is hardly as interesting as she was 
in her native haunts. ‘‘ Derelict’? and ‘‘ The Baker of Barn- 
bury” are also net two of the best stories Mr. Stockton hasdone ; 
but in ‘‘ The Water-Devil” he is again himself, fantastic, novel, 
and with an air of veracity in his narration that Defoe could 
not have excelled ; for when he is in the right vein, there is surely 
no writer living or dead who surpasses him; but to compare 
his average stories with ‘‘ The Wreck of the Thomas Hyke” 
‘* Negative Gravity” and a few others of his masterpieces is as 
unfair asitis inevitable. Yetif tocarp at the less brilliant tales, it 
is only an example of human ingratitude, and when such a one as 
‘The Water Devil’ appears, we forget to criticise or to compare, 
and delight unspeakably in the most admirable fooling known to 
this century, and declare its author absolutely peerless. 


DIARY OF A PILGRIMAGE, by Jerome K. Jerome. 
(Henry Holt &Co.)._ When the author of ‘‘ The Idle Thoughts of 
an Idle Fellow” reverts to the style of that book a reader must be 
indeed devoid of humor who fails to be pleased. Hence the six 
essays which follow this ‘*‘ Diary” convey more pleasure to those 
who prefer the dainty style that deservedly made the ‘‘ Idle Think- 
er” his initial reputation ; but tothe larger number who delight in 
‘Three Men ina Boat,” the two hundred pages of the diary 
will be two hundred sources of unmixed pleasure. Because of 
Mr. Jerome, the gaiety of two nations has been augmented; 
hence he undoubtedly deserves well of a world of pains and prose. 
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TOURMALIN’S TIME CHEQUES (D. Appleton & Co.). 
In this dainty volume Mr. Austey returns to the ingenious 
perversion of natural laws that made ‘‘ Vice Versa” memorable. 
But certain stories of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and possibly some by 
still earlier writers, have anticipated histheme. Briefly, it amounts 
to a series of time deposits of odd quarter hours saved in a dull 
voyage and redeemed by cheques in after times. This results in 
a confusion of the previous with the present and the subsequent, 
that gets the story and the reader frightfully mixed; but the 
author has grasped his own problem, and his mastery of the 
muddle is a miracle only second to the ingenious impossibility it- 
self. It is carefully worked out and full of the admirable, un- 
flinching, realistic painting that, like Mr, Sargent’s art, is a secret 
known to few ; for Mr. Austey alone has painted the great English 
middle class, respectable, dull and self-satisfied, with its short- 
comings, asit is, As the Frank Stockton of England, it is curious 
to notice how widely different the similar themes reveal them- 
selves in different handling ; but that they are equally well done 
in either case is the necessary verdict of an ere critic. 


TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


PUTTING OFF SHORE, (COLOR PLATE NO. 1.) 


THE imperial sheet of Whatman’s paper should be 
divided into quarters, and one will be found large enough for the 
accompanying study. Those of our readers who do not feel com- 
petent to draw with the brush alone should sketch the whole 
with a lead-pencil before the paper is moistened, for the reason 
that when the paper is once wet it will be impossible to erase 
the pencil marks. The figure and boat are all that the student 
will require todraw. The reflections will easily be managed when 
the rest is in. To prepare the paper, moisten it thoroughly and 
leave it to soak a few minutes and finally press it down on a piece 
of wet blotting paper, the whole being arranged on an ordinary 
drawing board. Commence painting with the man. Sketch in 
the shadows of the hat and shirt with yellow ochre, cobalt blue 
and a very little rose madder. The color for the face is light red, 
black and a little vermilion ; the beard is yellow ochre, black with 
a little of the face wash run into it. For the hand, sketch the 
shadows of the fingers first and allow them to dry a little before 
passing over a delicate wash of light red and cobalt blue. The 
yellow trousers are painted with raw Sienna and Indian yellow 
and cobalt blue in the light ; black should be added in the shadows, 
with a little rose madder in the half tints. The colors in the out- 
side of the boat are Indian yellow, emerald green and Antwerp 
blue in the most brilliant part; a little rose madder and black 
should be added in the shadows, In the dark rim round the edge 
omit emerald green and add a little burnt Sienna and more rose 
madder. The deep accent underneath the rim should be put in 
with pure black. For the interior, use yellow ochre and black for 
the lightest tone and shade with Antwerp blue and rose madder 
added to the original colors, The fish nets hanging over the 
edge are burnt Sienna and black qualified with a very little cobalt 
blue. The water should be finished as much as possible while the 
paper is still wet. The colors are Antwerp blue, black, rose mad- 
der and a very little yellow ochre. For the reflections, repeat the 
colors already used for painting the boat, keeping them a little 
darker. Much of the effect will depend on the dexterity of the 
handling and the way the white paper is left for the lights. 

In copying the study in oil colors, use a single primed canvas, 
medium-sized bristle brushes, plenty of color and where medium 
is required, a little linseed-oil, turpentine with a few drops of 
siccatif of Cortrai to help it dry. The color should be put on as 
directly as possible--that is, the correct color should be put on the 
first time as near as can be done. Rose madder should be sub- 
stituted with madder lake. Silver white should be used with all 
the colors. Indigo should be omitted ; a substitute of Antwerp 
blue, black and a little madder Jake will answer, 





NASTURTIUMS. (COLOR PLATE NO. 2.) 


IN copying this study, the entire bowl should first be 
drawn as if the flowers were not in it, to make sure that the out- 
lines are consistent. That the upper and the lower ellipses 
both curve down shows that they are below the level of the eye ; 
but that they curve so slightly shows that they are very little be- 
low, and that the upper one must appear as a much elongated 
oval. A similar perspective form may be observed in the flower 
that lies face downward at the right. The places of the flowers 
and leaves generally should be roughly indicated but not drawn in 
detail ; then the palette should be set with the following oil col- 
ors: Prussian blue, yellow ochre and white for the general tone 
of the background and the bowl. The reddish and purplish tints 
are borrowed from the flowers, and they require rose madder, 
brown madder, geranium lake, vermilion, Vandyck brown, Naples 
yellow and pale cadmium yellow. Either chrome or zinober 
greens may be used on the leaves, or the Prussian blue, which is 
already out, maybe used with chrome yellow. In either case, 
some Indian yellow should be added where the green is most 
brilliant. Naples yellow and white enter into the lights, and 
Vandyck brown with some of the deepest flower tints gives 
warmth to the shadows. If thin yellow ochre is rubbed over the 
whole surface of the canvas first, and just enough left on to give 
it a yellowish tone, it will facilitate the application of the colors 
and help to bring them in harmony. Begin laying on the back- 
ground tints at the upper left-hand corner, and carry them across 
and down, sparing the flowers and leaves in a vague way. It is 
better to go too far with the background tints than not far ‘enough; 
it is more difficult to supply them subsequently than to paint 
over them. Notice that the horizontal surface upon which the 
bowl stands is less than one third the height of the canvas, and 
that the blue becomes less and less apparent in it. Work the 
color around the bowl in an exact but soft line, and immediately 
afterward paint the bow! while the color is fresh. All the out- 
lying flowers and leaves should also be painted before any color 
dries. Those that do not come directly against the background 
may be painted afterward without risking hard effects. The 
gray tints throughout the study produce themselves, as it were, 
when the reddish and the greenish tints are brought together, and 
the work must be carried on with a recognition of this fact, if the 
pleasing harmony of the original is secured. 


VIOLET DECORATION. (COLOR PLATE NO. 3.) 


For the background tint, put on mixing yellow very 
delicately. The violets require carmine No. 1 and dark blue. 
Mix these colors separately upon the palette, and take up a little 
of each, pure, on the brush, allowing them to blend upon the 
china itself. The accents of the flowers should be brought out 
with deep violet of gold. For outlines, use either deepred brown 
or Cooley’s Roman gold. Forthe stems, mixing yellow and 
apple green will be best. The gold employed in the border de- 
sign should be outlined through with deep red brown. 


FLORAL DESIGNS BY PATTY THUM. 
The “ Evening Primrose”’ Lamp Shade.—Paint the 


blossoms thinly with mixing yellow and shade them with jonquil 
yellow and brown green, Paint the stems, buds and leaves with 


reen and mixing yellow shaded with brown 
All the outlines should be put in with 

gold. The background may be tinted the faintly bluish lavender 
of an evening sky. Let it bedarker at the lower edge and lighten 
it in almost imperceptible gradations toward the top. 


The “ Freezia” Vase.—Tint the vase -with turquoise 
blue or turquoise green. Draw the design and remove the blue 
tint from the space to be occupied by the blossoms, leaving them 
white, Outline these blossoms with gold, shade them lightly 
with a greenish gray or a yellowish gray. Paint the leaves green, 
letting them vary from a brownish or yellowish green at the 
upper point to a far lighter blue green as they descend. Paint 
the shadows upon them yellow brown. The light green stems 
are also to be shaded with yellow brown. The dark tint at the 
bottom of the vase represents dotted or spattered gold. The 
border at the neck repeats the tints and gold of the lower design. 


brown green, grass g 
green or dark brown. 


Pink Azalea Spray.—Paint the blossoms thinly with 
carmine No, 1 and a very little silver yellow. Vein and outline 


the petals with carmine and shade them with green No. 7. 























TO B. E. S.). 


OLD-FASHIONED SCISSORS (SEE REPLY 


Paint the lower part of the blossoms and the bud a deeper pink. 
Tip the stamens with yellow ochre and draw them with gray 
green. The leaves are a warm grass green and jonquil yellow 
tint shaded with yellow brown and green brown. The stem is 
a thin tint of red brown shaded with the same color. Although 
a single spray is alone given, yet with a little ingenuity and refer- 
ence to the Azalea Ribbon Plate, given incolors recently, it should 
not be difficult to adapt this motive for almost any piece of china. 


Green Briar Vine.—Until autumn this is a glistening 
bright green, exactly like the smilax of the florist, to which it is 
nearly related. Then it takes on all the bright tints at once, and in 
a few leaves shows every possible color, from deep purple, through 
crimson and scarlet, green and brown, up to chrome yellow. 


CARVED WORK-BOX. 


THE effect of this design, No. 927, depends upon the 
clean, sharp cutting of the outlines. No part of it should be cut 
deeply ; the work on the bevel of the cover need not be more 
than one sixteenth of an inch deep, and the panels not more 
than one eighth in the deepest part. A close grain wood devoid 
of pattern should always be used for any small carved work, 
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THE IRIS BORDER. 
THIS conventional iris decoration is intended to be 
worked upon ivory-colored silk or linen. The flowers are to be 
a grayish pink, and the leaves a gray green with gold outlines. 
For a richer shade of color upon a dull olive ground, the 
of the purple iris or of the yellow variety would also be effective. 
But a purely conventional pattern is better if kept quite conven- 
ggestive of naturalistic treatment, 


colors 


tional in color and in no way su 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EMBROIDER J 


SIR: Will you kindly tell me (1) how to embroider 
the melon design (plate go4) for a sofa cushion in white silk, 
working thread and Japanese gold thread ? (2) How much silk 
and gold thread will be required ? (3) What kind of white material 
would be suitable for the body, and where could it be obtained ? 


TUE MELON” DESIGN 


(1) Couc h each section of the melon close ly with rope silk, stretch- 


ing from outer edge to center, tacking to the material at each 
turn-over the ground thus prepared. Couch threads of medi- 
val silk, crossing at right angles one-quarter inch apart. Tack 
these down at regular intervals with twisted enbroidery silk. Out- 


line between the sections, also the outer edge of the melons with 
medizval silk and couch alongside with Japanese gold thread. 
Cover the surface of the stems in the direction of the parallel 
lines with long stitches of rope silk until the surface is covered, 
Repeat on ground thus formed, omitting outer threads of each 
division until the stem 1s built up from the ground ; cross these 
threads with medizval silk. When this is accomplished, outline 
between the sections of the stem with medizval and couch along- 
side with gold thread. Finish outside of stems in the same man- 
ner. Darn one half of each leaf with Roman floss, following the 
cords of the weave, which are an aid to this part of the work. Work 
the other half of the leaf in honeycomb stitch. When the ground 
of the leaves is covered, work all lines, veins and edges, as shown 
in the design, in outline stitch with medizval silk. 

(2) Materials required are about: rope silk, 8; 
twisted embroidery, 3; Roman floss, 6 dozens. 

(3) Heavy white silk tapestry can be obtained at the 
tive Art Rooms of Mrs. Barnes-Bruce, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


medizval, 5 ; 


Decora- 


SUBFECTS FOR SCREEN PANELS. 

M. E. R., Denver.—It is not easy certainly to suggest 
new subjects for screen panels, for the shape to a certain extent 
limits the possibilities. For the style you suggest, some of the fol- 
lowing might suit you. Gold and bronzes of different colors should 
be used, and if you can work on wood panels !n gesso for enrich- 
ing parts of the designs with low relief ornament, finishing with 
the brilliant lacquer employed in gesso work, you might—if 
your skill is equal to the demand—produce a really fine work of 
art. For one, arrange the panels with a hedge of close clipped 
yew right across the four. Above this boughs of trees are seen 
against a sky; these trees are laden with golden fruit. In front 
stand four boy-angels, tall and thin, without drapery, and with 
outspread wings touching each other. Upon a ribbon which 
crosses them in graceful folds midway in their height a suitable 
motto is inscribed in thin square capital letters devoid of ornament. 
The foreground is conventional grass and daisies. Another 
would have a curtain of rich pattern, dull greens and gold, depen- 
dent from a pole crossing the screen about one-fifth below the 
top; above this a purple sky star sprinkled would be seen. 
Four figures in draperies of soft blues and grays, each bearing a 
lamp, should be arranged not too formally in front of the cur- 
tain. These should take somewhat the same pose and yet not be 
mere replicas of each other; each should have a scarf, a band 
of a bright color—say salmon pink on the gray figures and flame- 
yellow upon the blue, It is hard to suggest the effect in words, 
In place of lamps, the four damozels might be playing Old World 
instruments or holding festoons of flowers carried across the four 
folds of the screen. We shall shortly publish a very beautiful 
design in colors for a screen of entirely different style to the 
above suggestions. 


ART AS A PROFESSION. 


N. A., CAIRO, Ill.—Your letter is one of many, all ask- 
ing advice upon entering upon an art career, all hopeful and 
self-confident and full of bright expectations, It is hard to damp 
the ardor of those who have made local reputations, and because 
their work has received lavish praise from friends and neighbors, 
feel they can capture the very citadeis of art. Between art 
as a pastime and art as a means of livelihood there is a great gulf 
fixed, and even ability will not bridge it without tact, good health 
and other non-artistic but very important factors. To ask 
advice from an editor that may alterthe whole current of a young 
life, and that even without knowledge of previous work, and but 
an ‘* ex parte ’’ statement on which to base his opinion, is natural 
enough at first sight, but from fear of tempting the feebler ones 
to predestined failure it is also natural for the editor to dissuade, 
if possible, those who wish to rush to a big city and become 
‘‘ artists” right away. The best plan is to go to the nearest art 
school and enterthe ranks, working honestly and steadily. Then 
with other clever rivals and genuine critics—for the art-student is 
fearless in his verdicts—a real test may be undergone, and if the 
pupil does more than creditably, then, but not until then, should 
so importanta step be faced, and the profession taken up in 

earnest. But to risk all upon the chance of success would be un- 
wise save in very exceptional cases, too rare to take into account. 


M. H., Brooklyn.—Your letter says: “1 have studied 
for six years all the branches of art that are Bote: & taught. 
Now I lack a knowledge of starting independently to earn a few 
dollars by artistic work, and not knowing how to go about it, write 
to ask what branch would you advise me totake up ? Howcould 
I get a picture on exhibition ? Would you kindly give me an 
idea of disposing of paintings or decorated fancy-work ?’ We 
print it, because it is one of a large number that reach us with 
practicaliy the same questions, But asa little more consideration 
would show, the most willing editor cannot personally assist every 
subscriber ; -and indeed in sucha matter any help is useless, except 
self-help. If your work is good, practicable and at a fair price, 
it will find a market, and you can create an independent industry 
for yourself. If, however, it is not up to the mark, unpractical, or 
priced too highly, no one can help you to sell it, for people only 
buy what they want on its own merits. The same applies to 
getting a picture exhibited. At any respectable exhibition private 
influence would not avail to obtain a place for a picture judged to 
be below the level of the gallery. Half the artistic equipment is 
lacking, if energy and invention do not help to sell, as well as 
to create. Take up a class of work, whether design in color, 
black or white, or whatever it be ; look out in the directory those 
who deal in such ; and then in person, or by mail, send samples of 
your work, We know no royal road, no secret ‘‘ open sesame,” 
and this obvious, commonplace method is possibly the only one 
for ninety-nine out of a hundred, The hundredth may have 
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genius that buyers will hunt him up and make efforts to induce 60 cents each, under the title of Lithographer’s varnish, No. 5, Although called bronze powder, it is obtainable in any shade of 
him to sell ; but even if very certain of being the exception, itis half or a third of this quantity, would suffice. gold. The best quality is both cheap and durable. 


best to act as if you doubted it, and try like ordinary mortals. ‘ 3 " ss . . 
. d , T. A. C., Hagerstown.—You can obtain plates of I. G., Effingham, Mich.—If you wish a dark back- 
colored sprays of flowers in the Dresden style from either Hart- ground for your portrait of a little girl dressed in gray, a deep, 
CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. mann, Liedel, Goldberg or Wynne, whose addresses you will find rich brown would look well, and its warmth would contrast 
in our advertisement columns, These are prepared especially as admirably with the cool tones throughout the costume. If, how- 
B. F. A. Huntingdon, Pa. The moist water colors copies for china painting. The last-named firm also keeps a ever, you prefer a light one, then let it be of a warm, creamy tone. 


for china painting may be obtained from Messrs. F. Weber & ; , . 3 ; 
Co., 1125 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. S. C., Memphis, Tenn.—You can paint in oils upon 
bolting cloth just as easily as if you used water-colors or tapestry 
M. M., Philadelphia.—We know of no portable kiln dyes. If you wish the tints to be opaque, Chinese white must 
worked by oil. If gas is not available, why not use a charcoal be used with the water-colors. Your best plan will be to look up 
kiln, such as the Lacroix portable kiln, sold by Marshing & Co., schemes of color so frequently given in our columns, with the 
New York. Write to them for prices and full particulars. manner of applying them. Colored studies such as you wish can 
be hired of A. T. Wynne, 65 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 
Augline dyes are sometimes used for tapestry painting, but are 
not indelible like the Grénié tapestry dyes. 


A SUBSCRIBER, Plymouth.—To paint a study of pug 
dogs, set your palette with raw umber, raw Sienna, yellow ochre, 
ivory black, white and a little cobalt blue to cool the color in the 
half tones. These tints are for the general coloring; for the 
black markings make a rich black by mixirg indigo blue, burnt 
Sienna and crimson lake. Do not on any account use a black 
ready prepared in the tube; it would have a dead and cold 
appearance. A cool neutral green would make a pleasant back- 
ground for trout. We cannot recommend any special make of 
paints, but always advise that only the best quality should be used. 


D.M.S., Williamsport, Pa.—The original color scheme 
of *‘ Paul and Virginia” isas follows: The shadows of the scarf 
are reddish yellow and brown, the lights a soft cream color. The 
drapery of the girlis dead white, entirely transparent, the shad- 
ows, therefore, partaking of the coloring beneath them. The 
fur skin around the man is of a warm brown hue, the beast’s head 
being very dark, the under part of the skin of a creamy color, 
with the scarf of a kind of peacock blue. The ground is a light 
rocky path, with some green and brown foliage in the foreground. 
The background consists of rocks graduating from warm yellow- 
ish tones to very dark sombre hues toward the top of the pic- 
ture. A strip of lurid sky is shown with a streak of vivid mage 
> a . lightning. On a level with the man’s knee, behind the edge o 

C. E. R., Providence, R. I.—For a set of china such ,, ” Se gg peta ape naling Regt pig ote, iad “ 
as you desire, how would a complete network of gold suit you? DANCING, BAS-RELIEF, BY LUCCA DELLA RORBIA. _ the path, is an effective contrast of a glimpse of pale green grass. 
This net could be treated to fit the china, as it were—that is, its 











MONTREAL, Canada.—F ull and explicit directions for 
stippling in gold, and the manner of applying gold generally, will 
be found in an article on the use of gold for beginners by Emma 
Haywood in the April number of The Art Amateur. If you 
wish the stippled gold to look very dull and clouded, burnish it 
very slightly or entirely refrain from burnishing. 


A. W., Brooklyn.—You say you are tired of pictures 
of flowers upon cups and saucers and like things, and wish to 
decorate china with suitable conventional designs. This should 
not be hard, for any illustrated handbook to old pottery or por- 
celain will supply you with endless hints. It is far better to adapt 
an old design than to copy it literally, and better still, if you can, 
to invent fresh themcs and treatment and make appropriate 
ornaments out of decorative motives hitherto unemployed. 


W. S. R., Manheim.—You ask us as you do not paint 
upon china to substitute previously published studies in oils in 
the copy of The Art Amateur that is sent you monthly. We 
regret to be unable to comply with your request. When many 
thousands of copies are being posted, it would be impossible to 
deviate from the routine ; besides, the china painting designs are 
extra supplements and given over and above the regular two, not 
as substitute for either. Asa matter of fact, many subscribers 
who, like yourself, do not paint upon china, find them useful as 
motives for other varieties of painted decoration. 








diamond meshes should expand or contract, exactly as if a real r ON IZE 
net were drawn overit. Beneath the net fish, fruit, or flowers lk ? , , : FAN PAINTING UPON GAUZE. 
might be painted in bright colors. We do not think the idea /@"ge assortment of china for decoration, including plates S.C. R., Easton, Pa.—We have not published a study 


peculiarly artistic, but if carried out with spirit it might be ef- {Pecjally intended for decorating after the manner you describe. 
fective and novel, and really artistic designs for china painting bett a f y t i. avin he rem - | -. 

are extremely rare. Apples of gold in nets of silver might sug- lished ; “ Fate headin Ages es Geld Te Subject recently pu 
est another variation of ‘he dominant idea. ” ere = — 


of trailing arbutus in color. Writeto some of the stores for 
artists’ materials, whose addresses you will find in our advertise- 
ment columns; they will doubtless be able to supply you with 
such an one. Water colors will not rub off with the friction of 
opening and shutting a fan, and are preferable for such painting 


maivnde, Rochester, N. V—Certainly pictures can pe eres tr altulich tomelies wick together when the fan cow 
- - d CR- LOR ERIE S. O paint a black gauze fan, you must make your colors opaque 
peeces of such treatment, and the broad, somewhat arbitrary a ‘ * e E ? the Pidition of Chinese white. The most brilliant ete = A 
coloring of that ware is a good guide to secure the effect. The © E, M. C., Winfield, Iowa.—To paint jacqueminot gained by first painting the entire design in solid white, and then 
famous ‘‘Au But’ sculpture, the three winners at the goal,a poses in oils, set your palette with raw umber, crimson lake, rose when quite dry floating the colors over it. You must be careful 
Paris Salon success, was lately painted as a design upon achina adder, scarlet vermilion, white, cobalt blue and ivory black. not to disturb the white paint beneath when adding these. The 
plate. The figures bic car ox! flesh colors, a background added gauze should be stretched in a frame before painting, or if the 
with the simple conventionzl treatment that marked the old fan is mounted, should be carefully pinned down upon a board. 


wares, and a border in harmony surrounded the whole. Blues, 
greens and pale yellows predominated in the design, and very 
little of the white surface was left ; only enough for color purposes 
(if white can be called a color), not as a background. Certain 
pictures by Mantegna, Botticelli or Giovanni Bellini of the older 
schools, and of Burne Jones, Puvis de Chavannes or Elihu 
Vedder in his designs for ‘‘ Omar Khayyam,” would be effective 
subjects for treatment in this way. 


G. G., Fall River.—If you refer to a reply in the 
June number, you will find a full account of the famous Bar- 
berini vase, and illustrations of its decoration, which is in 
three scenes, one on either side of the vase and one at the 
bottom. The first represents three exquisite figures seated on 
loose piles of stone under a tree near a ruined column, the 
capital of which lies, among other disjointed stones, at their feet. 
The centre figure is a female reclining, apparently greatly 
exhausted, or dying. She is supported by her left elbow, and in 
her left hand she holds an inverted torch, while her right hand is 
thrown over her drooping head. On her right hand is the figure 
of a man, and on her left the figure of a woman ; both have their 
backs toward the reclining figure, and their faces are turned to 
her; they are apparently in deep thought, and are resting on 
theirarms. The other scene represents a figure passing through 
a portal with great timidity, and going down into a darker region, 
where a beautiful female is waiting with outstretched hand to 
receive him. Sheis seated with her feet toward an aged figure, 
who is resting his chin on his hand, and who has one foot raised 
on acolumn and the other apparently sunk into the earth. Be- 
tween the knees of the female is a large and playful serpent. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED, 


B. E. S., Bath, N. Y.—Scissors were certainly in use 
at the time you name. We insert drawings of two exceedingly 
good specimens, either of which might be used in your design. 


WaASH-COLORS. The wash-colors you ask for are 
probably the liquid tapestry-dyes, full particulars of which will 
be found in Mrs. Haywood’s articles now running through The 
Art Amateur. There are also liquid water-colors sold for tinting 
maps and for architectural work ; and some of the colored inks 
are useful as washes. Any good artists’ material store would 
keep or be able to obtain these for you if they have them not. 


F. S., Riverside, N. Y. The exquisite statuette about 
which you inquire is known as ‘‘ The Diver.” The original is an 
antique found at Pompeii. Very charming casts in ivory colored 
composition can be obtained for 50 cents each of Mr. P. P. Ca- 
proni, Arlington, Mass, These are the size of the original, 
about 8 inches high, and preserve the beautiful lines which give 
the figure its special beauty ; for lightness and movement it would 
be hard to nameanother subject of its dimensions that is its equal, 


I. G., Effingham, Mich.—Address a letter to the prin- 
cipal of the Art Schocl, Cooper Union, and ask for a prospec- 
tus, which will give you all particulars. It will be necessary to 
fill in and sign a formal application for admission, and this must 
also be signed by some person of standing, attesting to your re- 
Preceding the first figure, and above the female, is a cupid, who spectability and claims for a free training inart. The clergyman 
is beckoning himto advance. Thefirst figure appears exceedingly wii of your parish is the best reference. There are many more ap- 
anxious to take with him a cloak or garment, which he is holding, — for — than it is nage to my a so that 
and which adheres to the side of the portal through which he has * ” those accepte ave to await their turn for admission. This 
just passed. In this scene there as two roe one of which SONG, BAS-RELIEF, BY LUCCA DELLA ROBBIA. might not seve for a year or more, but the teaching is good and 
bends, as shown in the illustration reproduced here. ann in worth waiting for. One rule is that you must attend regularly. 

; = ce 
his work on Roman and Etruscan sepulchres (‘‘ Gli Antichi R. S. Cedar Rapids.—Unquestionably, the sketch- 


Sepolcri,’’ 1704), has given a sectional representation of the 4 oe : , , 
Monte del Grano, with the hollow sepulchre within, and the spot A. C. R., Hyde Park, Mass.—The painting by Meis- books you speak of are by Hokusai. Of few Japanese artists do 
in which the sarcophagus containing the vase was found. sonier, described in your letter, is usually called ‘The Halt.” we Europeans form any distinct personal impression, but we have 
; ; 4 - We cannot learn that the artist ever gave it any other name. portraits of Hokusai, fragments of autobiography, a clearly 

M. B.—The grounding oil for china painters, to be There are four distinct compositions with almost the same title. defined record. He was born at Yeddo in 1760, and he died very 
used according to the directions for ground laving given in the ) old and full of honors, but working to the last, in 1849. He 
December number of The Art Amateur, can be obtained at J. H. W. E. A., Toronto.—We think you cannot do better called himself, in 1835, ‘‘the old man mad about drawing,’’ and 
Siebold & Co.'s, 47 Barclay Street, New York, and probably of all than gild your designs for wall papers with the best bronze expressed the hope that he might pass the limit of a hundred 
dealers in lithographic goods, It is packed in pound cans, price powder mixed with the liquid medium specially made for it. years, still advancing in technical skill and knowledge of nature, 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 





His strong artistic nature led him to see subjects for his brush 
in the simplest every-day things, objects which in themselves were 
of insignificant value, but which were beautiful either in color or 
in the curves of line that they took ; while in the case of animals 
and birds there was the added charm of expression and purpose 
to be felt and rendered in sucha way that even a casual observer 
would be conscious of it as he turned over the leaves of one of 
the famous Man-gwa or sketch-books still reprinted in Japan. 


STUDENT, York, Pa.—(1) Cimon of Cleone, who 
lived about 400 B. C., according to tradition, invented foreshort- 
ening. Michael Angelo was probably the greatest master of this 
most difficult branch of drawing. (2) Leonardoda Vinci was the 
first to show extreme partiality to in-door effects and powerful 
shadows ; he is considered the inventor of ‘‘ chiaroscuro,”’ 


W. H. R., Washington, D. C.—The only really effec- 
tual method for steaming tapestries painted with indelible dyes is 
to immerse them in a steam bath, which necessitates a proper 
apparatus, the description of which will be republished in due 
course in the series of articles on tapestry painting by Mrs. Emma 
Haywood. The wet cloth and iron recommended in April, 1890, 
are intended for the aniline dyes, although no process will render 
these latter colors absolutely permanent ; yet it is claimed that 
when thus treated, they are certainly far less fleeting. 


E. P., Chicago.—Illustrated papers upon pyrogra- 
vure, or ‘‘ poker” work, are in preparation ; meanwhile it must 
suffice to say that the apparatus used is the one invented by Dr. 
Paquelin and modified by Mr. Perier for cautery in certain sur- 
gical operations. This consists of three principal parts: an air 
reservoir, a carburetor, and an incandescent tracing point. This 
latter is a metallic tube with another tube of platinum affixed. 
By means too complicated to describe here, the point is kept at a 
great heat, so that it scorches a line or burns it deeply into the 
wood as the operator requires. For legitimate decoration of 
wood, hardly any new art offers so wide a field. At the late 
exhibition of the Architectural League of New York, some ex- 
tremely fine examples aroused much curiosity and admiration. 

L. j. S., Philadelphia.—The making of a cast from 
a statue is an exceedingly difficult affair. For the head and face 
alone fifty or sixty pieces are required to make the mould; the 
ear will take twelve pieces, Work is begun by placing one scrap 
of moist plaster of Paris over, say, a small section of the face, 
taking care not to cover any more surface than the plaster when 
hardened can readily be withdrawn from without breaking. 
When this piece has become hard it is permitted to remain adher- 
ing to the statue, while another scrap of plaster is applied to an 
adjoining section of surface. In this way the task slowly pro- 
gresses until the entire statue is covered with the hard plaster, 
the bits being separated from each other by a sort of shellac on 
their edges, which prevents them from sticking together. After 
this has been accomplished it only remains to remove the pieces 
of plaster, which fit together, into the shape of the mould. 


E. G., Brooklyn, N. Y.—There seems some likelihood 
that silhouetting will be again taken up as an amusement for 
amateur artists. Black profile portraits of celebrities who lived 
in the second half of the last century, when this mode of por- 
traiture was in vogue, are now eagerly collected, and high prices 
paid for them. The name they bear was derived from Etienne 
de Silhouette, a French Ministerof Finance in 1759. Silhouettes 
are executed in various ways. One of the simplest is that of 
tracing the outlines of a shadow profile thrown on a sheet of 
paper, and then reducing them to the required size either by the 
eye or by means of a pantograph. Some profilists displayed 
considerable talent in cutting silhouettes by hand with a pair of 
scissors out of pieces of black paper, without the assistance of 
an outline, Although silhouettes have no claim to the character 
of works of art, they frequently convey a very good idea of the 
person represented, and have been used especially by the Ger- 
mans for both illustrative and for decorative work. At the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, London, very clever silhouettes cut 
in thin metal by a fret saw, by J. Smetham Allen, attracted much 
attention. The art is a very ancient one, and, in its way, not 
without reason for existing, for decorative work at all events. 
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No. 98. Trillium and Corydalis (14x 20). By H. Andrews. 
Price, 35 cents. 





No, 115, Wild Roses (41x16). By Maud Stumm, 
rice, 35 cents, 


The illustrated catalogue of nearly a hundred such plates will be sent for 2 two-cent stamps. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 


C. P., Florida.—We receive so many inquiries con- 
cerning the various processes, that some extracts from a lecture 
recently delivered by Professor C. F. Chandler, of Columbia 
College, will not only give you the special information you require, 
but serve to inform several other correspondents respecting vari- 
ous details connected with the same subject : 

‘“*The term photo-mechanical processes include all those in 
which by aid of light in connection with chemical and mechanical 
treatment, printing surfaces are prepared which can be used for 
multiplying impressions without the further aid of light. 

“ The first process of the kind was devised by Nicephore Niepce, 
who began experimenting as far back as 1827, when he brought 
out of his laboratory some etched plates of metal, having used 
bitumen as his resist. Bitumen being insoluble by light was 
coated over metallic plates. These were placed in acamera, and 
by the use of oil of lavender a reversed picture on the bitumen 
was obtained. Where the high lights fellon the plate, the bitu- 
men remained, having been rendered insoluble in the oil of 
lavender by the action of thelight. Where the shadows fell, the 
bitumen retained its solubility and was washed away in the fixing 
bath. Onapplying an etching agent, the unprotected metal was 
attacked and dissolved and the positive picture was corroded into 
the surface, as in ordinary etching. On cleaning the plate, it 
could be used for printing, in the same manner as a plate etched 
in the usual way from a drawing in wax made by hand. The 
pictures were called heliographs, and although not very good, the 
process gave impetus to further experiments upon the subject. 
Ten years later Duguerre made known his discovery. The da- 
guerreotypes were taken upon silvered copper, from which elec- 
trotypes could be made. Then Talbot invented the negative, and 
more experiments were made in photo-mechanical stones. The 
collodion process of Archer, in 1881, made the processes more prac- 
ticable, and from that date the industry has steadily increased.” 

The processes group into two main divisions : 

‘*T, Those in which the picture is moulded in gelatine, colored 
by apigment. The Woodbury type or photoglyph belongs to this 
class. II, Those in which the picture is printed in printing 
ink ;: A—the Collotype processes, in which the picture is printed 
from a gelatine surface. Underthis division are albertypes, arto- 
types, heliotypes and leinitypes. B—Processes in which the 
picture is printed from stone, including photo-lithographs, photo- 
caustic and ink photos. C—Processes in which the picture is 
printed from a metallic relief surface—swelled gelatine processes, 
photo-electrotypes and photo-engravings; photo-etchings, photo- 
zincograph, zincotype, typogravure and chromo-typogravure. 
D—Processes in which the picture is printed from an intaglio 
copper plate—photogravure, photo-aquatint and Goupil-gravures. 

‘*Some of the methods in use are as follows: In making a 
Woodburytype, a sheet of bichromatized gelatine is exposed under 
a negative, then washed to remove the unchanged gelatine that 
was protected from the light by the negative, and finally dried. 
The relief film is placed upon asheet of lead and forced into it by 
hydraulic pressure, thus producing an intaglio mould. The 
mould is then placed in a horizontal press and flooded with a so- 
lution of warm gelatine colored with pigment. A sheet of paper 
is laid upon it, and the excess of colored gelatine forced out by 
pressure. After hardening the paper print in alum solution, a 
gelatine pigment picture results. 
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‘Many processes have been invented for making photogra- 
vures, but most of them are kept secret. Ry one method the 
gelatine relief film of the Woodburytype is prepared with the 
addition of a gritty powder to the gelatine, so as to produce a 
grain. The relief is then used to make a mould, from which the 
final copper plate is electrotyped. Another process consists in 
coating the metal with chromatized gelatine, exposing under a 
transparent positive and etching through the gelatine. 

‘* The method employed by one leading photogravure company 
is as follows: An ounce of gelatine is dissolved in 10 ounces of 
water at a temperature of 100° Fahrenheit. To this solution are 
added 40 or 50 grains of bichromate of potash and alcohol enough 
to allow the solution to flow easily over a plate of glass or metal; 
it is then placed in an ovenat 130° Fahrenheit upon a level plate, 
so that when dry a very thin solution of bichromatized gelatine 
remains. The gelatine-coated plate is exposed to light under a 
negative. The light passing through the negative hardens the 
gelatine in the shadows, partly hardens it in the half tone and 
produces no effect where it is prevented from penetrating by the 
opaque parts of the negative. The gelatine-coated plate having 
the printing image on it has only to be washed in water to prevent 
further action of light, and it is ready for the press. It is inked 
in the same general way that a lithographic stone is inked. 

‘* In photogravure, copper, the oldest printing material, is used, 
but the action of the light takes the place of the engraver's tool. 
If the gelatine is prepared on a copper plate, and after the action 
of light the plate is placed in an etching bath, the etching fluid 
will penetrate the gelatine where the light has not acted, and 
will penetrate less where the light has hardened the gelatine 
slightly. Gradations like thoseof the photograph are thus ob- 
tained. This isthe underlying principle of photogravure. Photo- 
aquatints are printed from intaglio copper plates, and are adapted 
for reproducing portraits from life. Typogravureis a term often 
met with, It is given to half-toned pictures printed from copper 
relief plates, looking as though they had been etched. 

‘** Collotypes are printed in colors, produced by preparing sev- 
eral gelatine plates, each plate bearing particular parts of the 
picture, and used for printing the right colored ink. Sometimes 
a separate negative is made for each color by placing a screen of 
colored glass between the object and the plate in the camera.” 
For instance, a screen that shuts out al! colors but blue will allow 
only the blue part of the picture to be photographed on the nega- 
tive, and a plate taken from this negative can be used for printing 
with blue ink ; the same method can be employed for each color 
required, so far as the camera can differentiate it. 

‘*Electrotypes are also made from gelatine relief surfaces, a 
sheet of chromatized gelatine being exposed under a negative to 
the action of light. The parts reached by the light are thus ren- 
dered insoluble, while the parts protected by the negative are 
soluble in warm water,” so the relief is obtained. 


E. W., New York.—Your fear that our correspondence 
columns suffer since inquiries have been answered by mail is not 
well founded. In every case where the answer given has other 
than an entirely personal interest it is also published in our 
columns. If any quantity of the correspondence had been 
crowded out in a given month—which is not evident after com- 
parison of recent numbers with earlier ones—it was given in the 
following. Why did you not add your real name and address ? 


M. C., Normal School; M. L. A., Marshall; A. P., 
15c5 Stevens Avenue, S. K., Dover, Mass., and many others have 
either omitted any address, or enclosed insufficient ones ; giving 
the street but omitting the city, for instance, so that letters have 
been returned to us. We must ask correspondents to be quite 
plain in these details, as the non-observance causes much delay, 
if not entirely prevents a reply. It is astonishing how many 
letters reach us in this way, and as the queries are sometimes of 
insufficient general interest to publish, or the reply is useless after 
a given date, no notice can be taken of the letters, leading 
correspondents to impute neglect cn our part, when by omitting 
the whole or part of the address, the fault has been their own, 








SOME OF THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES. 
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No. 103. Ducks and Ducklings (15 x9). By Helena Maguire. 
rice, 35 cents. 








No. 107. Old-Fashioned Roses (15 x 11), 
By Victor Dangon. Price, 35 cents. 


MONTAGUE 

















No, 100, Button Brush and Lellia (14x20). By H. Andrews. 
*rice, 35 cents. (Not ready.) 





No, 23. Yellow Roses (16x11). By*Julia Dillon, 


rice, 35 cents, 


MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 














ROQ/EX 


TAM O'SHANTER CAP. 





UANTITY required, four spools M Hemin- 
way & Sons’ Crochet Silk, fine needle. 
Draw stitches tight. 

Make a chain of three stitches and join into 
a ring. 


1st Round.—Two d.c. in every chain, continue 
working round and round one d. c., one chain, 
one d.c., one chain, increasing as ‘often as is 
necessary by putting two d.c. in one stitch 
until it is eleven inches wide. Then work two 
rounds without increasing. 

To narrow.—Divide in eight parts and nar- 
row one stitch at each eighth until the right 
head size is obtained. 

For the band crochet five times around with- 
out the chain. 








A silk pompon can be added if desired. 
M. HEMINWAY & SONS’ Art 
Silks consist of 175 fast dyed 
shades in Outline, Twisted, Rope, 
Japan Floss, Turkish Floss, and 
Ecclesiastical Silk. 
Sold by leading stores and art 
rooms, 





| crx East oth Street, 


##2®% FANCY WORK SPECIALTIES, FURNISHINGS. 2se##e48 


115 Twenty-third Street, East, N.Y. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS’ 


EMBROIDERY SILKS 
UNFADING EASTERN DYEs. 





TRADE 
Filo Silk. HESE Silks, the result of years of 
Rope Silk. research among the leading sources 
Twisted Embroidery of production, both Foreign and Domes- 
P tic, are unequalled for both permanence 
Silk. and softness of color. They are the} 
Outline Silk. only silks which meet every requirement 
Filoselle, of the Art Student. 
Beauvais Silk. To be had at retail only of the leading 
rae Italian Floss. Art Stores throughout the country. 





PETER BENDER, 
Wools, Yarns and Embroidery Materials. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
New York City. 
A correct stock of high grade goods. 
Germantown, 18c ; Saxony, 12c ; Shrunk Saxony, 
234 oz., 35¢; Ice Wool, 2 0z., 30C ; Bolting Cloth, 40 
in., $1. 80: Arrasene, 12c ;2 Chenille, 12c ; 1 Chenille, 
20C ; Canvases, Scrims, Linens and all ‘Threads in 
large variety; L etters, Monograms on Linen a special- 
ty ; Gold and Silk Embroidering done to order. 
Mail orders sent quickly and correctly. 


$25.00 in Prizes for Outlining. 


$10.00, $5.00, $2.50, $2.50, $2.50, $2.50. 

We will send a fine Linen Splasher, fringed and 
stamped, and fast color Etching Silk to outline same 
on receipt of 85 cts., and will give the above six prizes to 
the ladies sending us the best work by Oct. rst, 1891. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. 


KINSEY’S 
Fifth Avenue Linen Store. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS, including 
fine European and Fayal em- 
broidered linens for table decora- 
tion not obtainable elsewhere. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
LINENS SPECIALLY MADE FOR 
ART NEEDLEWORK, DRAWN WORK, ETC. 
Linen handkerchiefs of every kind, from the 
inexpensive tape border to the finest hand- -spun 
linen lawn; all sizes—plain, hemstitched, em- 
broidered, and with embroidered initial letters, 

from 10 cents upward. Catalogue on request. 


388 Fifth Avenue, 
Near 36th Street. NEW YORK. 
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ASK FOR 


BARBOUR’S 


Flax Threads, 


Used by Ladies Everywhere in 


Embroidery, Knitting . Crochet Work. 





AME 


Also for CLUNY, ANTIQUE, RUSSIAN, MACk 
and OTHER LACEs. 
2 Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country on Spools and in Palls. 





LINEN FLOSS IN SKEINS OR BALLS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, PHILapEvpuia, CHIcaGo, 
St. Louis, San Francisco 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

A hot iron passed over the back of Briggs’ Patent 
Transfer Patterns will transfer the design to any 
material, We will send you the following: 1 Braid- 
ing Dress Set—Collar, Cuffs and Revers, 25c.; 6 yards 
Border Pattern, 25c.; 1 Book, showing hundreds of 
designs, 1c. —65c. All for 4oc. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., 





Irvington, N. J 





ALL SCHOOLS OF ART NEEDLEWORK 


USE THE 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG (O’S WASH SILKS 


New Threads for Art 


unequalled and have enabled u 
lead. The use of our unfading 
with other recent. discoveries w 
advance of all competitors. 


Needlework are 
being constantly brought out, all fast colors. 
Our facilities for producing Novelties are 


——ASIATIC DYES.— 
Our Wash 


izval, Roman 
s to take the 
Asiatic Dyes 
ill Aeep us in 


Qi 


iy : 


£ 
oh NS 


finish, uniform 





teed to hold their colors for years 
ing silks, on account of superior make and 


Silks include Rope, Twisted, 


Outline, Filoselle, Couching, Knitting, Med- 


Floss, and Crochet, all guaran- 
Our sew- 


ity in size, full length and larg- 


est assortment of colors, have become the 
standard of comparison. 


CA UTION.—See that the name “The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.” is on every skein, hank, ball and spool. 


ASK FOR OUR SPECIALTIES AT ALL DRY GOODS, 
New London, Conn. 


Mills: 


Salesrooms: New York, Philadelphia, 


FANCY GOODS AND EMBROIDERY 


STORES. 
Boston and Baltimcre. 





With Linen With Lines combined, for every home decoration, 


ENGLISH >="! POINT. 


and Curtains. 


Royal Batten- 
burg designs, Materials for 
— — ee Lace making 
and Rings. ‘ 4 
Instruction, per | LACE Send Stamp 
lesson, ge Ma for 
By mail, wit ; : 
Chart, $2.00 — , 
Repairing and | Fy yw 
| HAND ‘cami of Laces. MADE ; 
GRACE B. McCORMICK, 


Designer and Manufacturer, 
923 Broadway, corner 2st Street, New York. 
Collamore Building. Take Elevator. 


Art Embroidery Patterns. 


LARGEST STAMPING OUTFIT EVER OF- 
FERED. Eighty New Designs. One complete 
Fancy Alphabet, 2 ins., one Plain, 14 in. Price, 





containing over 200c 


$1.00. 
illustrated Catalogue, 4 
Imported Perforat 


Designs. Price, 10 cents. 
ing are for sale. 
BLIQUEZ, 313 Canal Street, New York. 





THE 


SINGER MANUF’G CO. 








It is Now ‘Admitted 


THAT NO “HAND WORK” 


CAN COMPETE WITH THE 


Exquisite Art Needle Work 





OF THE NEW 
Singer Family Sewing Machines 
SHOWN AT 929 Broapway, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
hool of Art Needlework, 


Scho a 

~HESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Jizsigns made to order and embroidery, 
on gavlexiastical and secular, executed 
upon all kinds of fabrics. 


All materials for such embroidery for sale. 


ee: Sockery Embroidery Ske, Colored Tinse,| For WORK ON LINEN, | * 
x Use only PURE LINEN THREADS. | 


G .< Thread, Silk Arrasene, Chenilles, Embroidery 
The KENSINGTON brand 


Cottons, Lace Crochet Cotton, Lace Braid and 
Thread, Embroidery Frames, Bolting Cloth, Scrim, 
is the BEST in 
the American market: | 


Plain Fringed and Hemstitched Linens, Stamping 
KENSINGTON Art Embroidery Thread | 
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Powder and Paint. Banner Rods, Glass Bottles, 
Worsteds, Yarns, and Wools of all kinds. Briggs & 
Co.’s transfer patterns, catalogue post free, 21 cents. | 
Book of designs for Mexican drawn work, ro cents. | 
The Fancy-Workers’ Guide free. Also "stamping 
department of “5 x! patterns, 60,000 designs | 





(formerly carried on E. Bentley); catalogue | (Very large). 
25 cents, TOHNSON, ca and 
Retailer of og Goods: 8 East r4th Street, New York, | KENSINGTON Rope Linen Floss 
(Medium). 
Boltinga md free wen re KENSINGTON Silken Etching Flax 
ceipt of price: : (Small). 
( loth = in. $1. 10 per yd. Ask your dealer for these special threads, 
1.25 “* “ for sale at WHOLESALE by 


FRANCIS A. STOUT, 
47 Lispenard St., New York. 


The new KENSINGTON Art LINEN 
| FRINGE can also be had ina variety of | 
color combinations from the first-class | 
dealers. 


40 in. $2.50 per y Pe Jine for painting. 
JAMES B. SHEPHERD, 
927 Broadway, New York. | 


*.* Imported and Domestic Embroideries 
and. Materials for sale at attractive prices. 








7 my | ? Worth of EMBROIDERIES, EMBROID.- 
A PRIZE OF TEN DOLLAR ERY THREADS, EMBROIDERY 
FRAMES, STAMPING PATTERNS, PERFORATING MACHINES, or FANCY 
WORK SUPPLIES OF ANY KIND, will be given for a Club of TEN ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIBERS to THE ART AMATEUR at Three Dollars each. Regular price, $4.00 per 
annum. 
Send for Prize Circular giving full details. Address, 





STOP IN AND BE CONVINCED. 





1801. 


34. 
MRS. BARNES-BRUCE, 
Washington, D.C., 
Designer and Manufacturer of Dec- 
orative Art Needlework. 
Lighth Season at 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. ‘ow open. 
Orders for Home Decoration in Em- 
brotdery and Painting. 
Commenced Needlrwork a specialty. 
The best Art fabrics and working 
materials. Estimates furnished. De- 
stgns made to order. 


( » tdenet This name isa 
trade-mark seen on silk thread 
of many kinds. It is a guaran- 

tee of great merit. 

vhich it enjoys has 


The wide reputation 
more than 50 years of 


been obtained by 

successful effort. 

As every year adds to scientific knowl- 

edge, no thinking buyer ignores the value 

of half a century’s accumulated experience 
in a special line. 

Art Embroidery, 





which requires an ex- 
tensive variety of sizes and colorings, 
fully provided for under the Ceorticelli 
brand, on spools, in skeins, or in twists, 
all bearing the guarantee ticket insuring 
Unfading Dyes and Washing Colors. 
Every dealer should send for our Illus- 
trated Catalogue, which is mailed free to 
the trade. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati and St. Paul. 


is 








HE ART AMATEUR ADVERTISING 
RATES: Per line, agate measurement, 30c. 

for less than six mos. ; 25c. for six mos. ; 20c 
for 12 mos, All advertisements must be accept- 
able in every respect, and may be changed only 
when the new matter is as acceptable as the 
original copy. Text on electrotypes will be 
reset in type from The Art Amateur fonts, 
which comprise mainly old style. Solid black 
as a background for white lettering ONLY will 
not be admitted under any circumstances, All 
advertisements of patent medicines and catch- 
penny devices invariably rejected. These terms 





MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


are uniform in their application to every one. 
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NO. 928.—DESIGN FOR BORDER IN OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 
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WO. 929.—THE “IRIS *’ BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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Fern Decoration. Coffee Cup and Saucer 


FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE CHINA PAINTING” IN THE MAGAZINE 














% TURGOT SHAPES IN WHITE CHINA, 29###4 44324440, 
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30 & 32 BARCLAY ST.NY. 
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For full assortment of plates, coffees, teas, after-dinner coffees, sugars 
creams, vases, etc., send for illustrated sheets 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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NO. 935.—BORDER DESIGN. 


NO. 934.—DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY PAINTING. | Avrex Watreav. * :” 
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NO. 935.—BORDER DESIGN. 





